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THE BARON’S DAUGHTER; 
OR, MAY-DAY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY J. H. DANA. 


viol and grant my request.”’ 


The speaker was in the bloom of youth and | 
beauty, richly attired, and with that air of easy ; 
dignity which betokened high birth. She stood ; 


onthe battlements of onc of those massive castles 
which rose over all England during the reign of 


Stephen, and a few of which yet remain in our ; 


mother country to attest the stormy character of 
that age. 

The companion whom she addressed sat at 
her feet, and was playing a troubadour’s lay on 
the small viol then in fashion. She was some- 
what older than the speaker: and less richly 
dressed. Grace was a cousin of the baron’s 
daughter, and her adviser and companion. 

* And what may the request be ?”’ said Grace, 
looking up. 

‘Oh! you must promise to grant it before I 
tell you.”? 

‘Nay! that I can scarcely do. What would 
your father say if he knew I fulfilled my charge 
so carelessly ?”’ 


‘Well, I will tell you. But you must posi- 


tively consent,”’ said Maud, stooping and kissing ; 
**T wish then to 

> to the ransom of his monarch, he had left his 
, daugiter in charge of the more prudent Grace, 
, exhorting her, on no account, to leave the castle 


her friend’s cheek caressingly. 
go down to the green and see the villagers at their 
sport, for it is as sweet a May-day as I ever saw, 
and we have been cooped up here all winter.”’ 


Grace looked forth from the castle wall when ° 
her companion alluded to the sports of the vil- | 


lagers and heaved a sigh. It was indeed a 
morning to make the two young girls wish for 


an hour’s liberty. The season was an advanced » 


one, and already the earlier trees were in leaf, 
while myriads of flowers blushed in wood and 
meadow, filling the air with fragrance. 


of the maidens, tossed their curls and gave a 
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The } 
dew spangled in the grass; the birds sang from 
the spray; the waters danced and sparkled in ; 
the sunshine; and a soft breeze kissing the brows - 
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, refreshing tone to their spirits as well as a rosier 
} hue to their cheeks. No wonder that Grace sighed 
> as she answered. 


“Indeed, Maud, I should like to tread the 


; greensward once more myself, but you know 
‘‘Now Grace, sweet Grace, do lay aside your } 
» castle walls until his return from Normandy.” 


the promise I gave your father, not to leave the 


** Ah! but he did not expect to be gone so long 
—he never dreamed of imprisoning us here for 
four long months.”* 

‘* But I should never forgive myself if we went 


’ abroad and any accident happened. Your father 


told me I must supply the place of a mother to 
you—you know, Maud, I am nearly ten years 
the elder, and ought to be discreet accordingly. 

‘Yet this once—only this once,” pleaded 
Maud. “Surely none of the freebooters will 
be abroad on May-day. Besides the village is 
almost in sight from the castle.”’ 

Grace looked wistfully at the smiling land- 
scape and was half persuaded. Yet she shook 
her head. The period was indeed one of unusual 
danger; for it was during the imprisonment of 
Richard of the Lion Heart in Germany; a period 
when lawlesness reigned supreme, and when 
the minions of the usurper John daily committed 
the greatest atrocities. And as the Baron Dela 


. Spencer adhered to the rightful king, there was 
, little safety for his household except behind the 


stone walls of his castle. Hence, on departing 
on a secret mission to the continent, relative 


until his return. 

But Maud had set her heart'on witnessing the 
sports of the day, and she now began to ply her 
cousin with a thousand arguments, until at last 
Grace consented, persuading herself that there 
could be no harm in transgressing the injunction 
fora single morning. But to ensure safety to their 
excursion, she ordered a part of the garrison to 
attend them, leaving behind only just sufficient 
to man the walls. 

Maud and Grace, therefore, mounted their pal- 
freys, and attended by a dozen men-at-arms, left 
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the castle-gate. Trotting down a gentle slope, 
they turned an angle of the wood, and soon 
reached the village green. Here they were re- 
ceived with loud shouts of welcome, but Maud ; 
smilingly desired that the sports might not be } 
interrupted, and with redoubled glee the merry } 
revellers resumed their games. Meanwhile she : 
and Grace looked on. 

And a jocund spectacle it was. High in the : 
centre of the green, the May-pole reared its head, ; 
decorated with innumerable wreaths, while a gay 
pennon floated from its top. Not far from this 
was a bower made of the green branches of trees § 
interlaced, in which on a rude floral seat was the ; 
village belle, now queen of May. Three or four } 
of the rude musicians of the common people of 
the period kept time together playing while the ; 
villagers danced. Here a dragon, made of coarse 
painted cloth stretched on hoops, moved about, t 
occasionally vomiting fire. A huge hobby horse 
near by delighted the spectators with his pranks. ; 
All was mirth and jollity! 

Maud was in the mood to enjoy the scene, 
and with Grace at her elbow kept remarking on 
the different groups. But she was principally ; 
attracted by a gallant in the dress of a forester, / 
whose dashing air carried everything before it 
with the village girls. Heand the queen of May 
had been for some time engaged in a very obvious 3 
flirtation, apparently much to the ehagrin of a 
more awkward yeoman who eyed the couple ; 
with angry glances. Maud knew the latter to be 
a man of substance and worth, but the forester ; 
was totally unknown to her, though now and 
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then she fancied she had somewhere seen a > 
face like his. He appeared too as if desirous | 
of catching her eye, at least so Maud thought, 
as she could not help following his fine shape 
with her eyes. Twice their glances met, and 
Maud was conscious of blushing, though why 
she should do so for a _ee she could not 
tell. 3 

In the course of her aunties she noticed } 
that there was a larger number of men present } 
than was usual, and that quite one half of their 
faces were strange to her. She mentioned this 
fact to Grace. 

‘Indeed I now perceive it too,’? said her 
cousin, with symptoms of alarm. “There is 
something strange in this, and it may be peril. 
Dear Maud, had we not better return ?”’ 

‘Oh! not yet—not yet,’’ cried the gay and 
reckless Maud. ‘Sure there can be no danger 





while we are backed by these stout men-at-arms. 
Wait a little while, for there will be fun yet from 
Master Greenjacket’s flirtation with our pretty 
queen of May—I see already that her old lover 
is itching for a bout at single-stick.”’ 
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‘He might chance to get the worst, of it,”? 
said the old seneschal, who at once squired the 
ladies and commanded the men-at-arms. 

‘Ah! then you know this forester. He isa 
handsome fellow at any rate,’’ said Maud. 

“No, I do not know him,” said the veteran. 
“But he looks as supple as a young sapling, 
and—my word on it!—could knock dull Master 
Hodge head over heels before he knew it.” 

‘Who can he be?” said Grace. ‘Not an 
outlaw, I hope; for if 80 we had better return 
at once.”” 

*© As you say, my lady,” replied the old man 
deferentially; ‘‘but, for my part, I don’t look 
on these outlaws as enemies: they are true and 
good Englishmen, and only foes to knavish priests 
and hungry Normans. You, my lady, who come 


: of Saxon blood, ought never to fear the friends 


of the people.” 
**Nor do I,”? said Maud. ‘ We will stay.” 
The sport now went on with increased activity, 


‘ and for some time Maud and Grace did nothing 


but laugh at the antics of the hobby-horse and 
the capers of the dragon. Suddenly, however, 
a cry of alarm arose, and instantaneously was 
heard the clatter of approaching horsemen. By 
the time Maud could look around, a body of men- 
at-arms, not less than fifty in number, had gal- 
lopped on the lawn, of which they took possession, 
the affrighted villagers flying in every direction. 

The old seneschal immediately formed his little 
troop around their mistress, for he recognized in 
the leader of the intruders, the Lord Mountjoy, 
a hereditary foe of the baron, a neighboring noble 
of the worst character, and a jealous partizan of 
Prince John. The veteran hoped to have escaped 
unobserved in the confusion, but the flutter of 
the women’s garments unfortunately attracted 
the attention of the lawless noble. 

‘“*Ha! what have we yonder?” he exclaimed. 
‘¢ By St. Jude, those are ladies, and guarded by 
; de Spencer’s men-at-arms. They must be the 
pretty doves he has kept cooped in his infernal 
strong-hold during his absence. The saints be 
praised that such rare creatures are thrown in 
our path to-day—for, by our halidome, we might 
have wished for them long enough ere we could 
have rifled them from their nests. Wilfred, you 
ride toward the wood-road and cut off their re- 
treat. We will keep the highway. A rare ban- 
quet we shall have to-night with these pretty 
dames for company.” 

With that he laughed a coarse laugh which 
reached even the ears of Maud, and made her 
tremble with apprehension, for by this time she 
had detected the cognizance of her father’s foe. 

*‘ Close up—close up,”’ cried the old seneschal, 
as he saw the hostile movements of the enemy. 
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*¢ We must die around our mistress if they attack 
us. But first let me speak them fair.”’ 

The veteran accordingly rode forward and 
attempted to parley with the enemy; but he 
was laughed to scorn when he asked a free 
passage for his noble mistress. 

**Nay, nay, old fellow, not so fast,” cried 
Mountjoy. ‘The Lady Maud hath a fine estate 
and will match well with mine own noble self. ° 
Fortune hath placed her in my hands and I shall 
not neglect the chance, you may be sure.” 

‘Then over our dead bodies only shall you 
take her,”? cried the seneschal, falling back to 
his men. 

*¢ Be it so,”’ said the noble. 

Meantime the villagers had totally disap 
peared, only a few of the men lingering behind. 
Among these was the forester, who, during the 
last few minutes, had been drawing nearer to 
Maud. He did not, however, seem to purpose 
engaging in the strife, but sauntered carelessly 
along as if only desirous of getting a suitable 
position to observe the struggle. Once or twice 
he whistled in an idle way, and looked indif- ’ 
ferently around. Maud, who even in her terror, ' 
was still pursued by his image, at first hoped he ; 
was coming to their aid; but in this she was 
sadly disappointed, for when he had approached ; 
within twenty yards, he stopped at the door of ? 
a cottage, where he stood idly leaning against 
the door post. 

The lawless noble had now put his men in 
motion, and at this instant they came on at a 
gallop with lances levelled. The little band } 
around Maud met the shock bravely, but several ; 
of them were unhorsed. The seneschal, how- ; 
ever, still kept his saddle, and drawing his sword, ; 
while he shouted to encourage his men, he placed ; 
himself anew in front of Maud, like a faithful ’ 
watch-dog defending his charge. 
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But his heroic devotion was in vain. Withone } 
blow of his huge battle axe, Mountjoy hurled the 3 
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arrow sped on its mission. 
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Right through the 
bars of Mountjoy’s helmet the shaft found its 
way, penetrating the eye and thence entering the 


brain: and with a dull groan, the rude assailant 


fell backward from the saddle and tumbled head- 
long to the earth. He had not even time to 
insult Maud by a touch. 

At the same instant a cheer was heard from 
the wood, and thirty bold archers stepped forth, 
each man armed with a bow, and having several 
arrows stuck in his belt. At their head was a 
tall, stalwart man, whose ecagle’s plume and 
silver bugle, to say nothing of his bearing, be- 
trayed one used to command. He waved his 
hand, and thirty arrows were promptly fitted to 
the string. He gave the signal, and each cloth 
yard shaft sped on its fatal errand. Half of the 
ravishers fell to the ground, and the rest took 
to flight, though even before that arrowy hail 
rained on them, they had turned their horses’ 
heads in fear. As the discomfited villains gal- 
lopped away, the bold foresters gave three hearty 
cheers. 

And now the forester, whose shaft had sent 
Mountjoy to his last account, hurried up to the 
rescued ladies, where the hero with the eagle 
plume himself appeared the moment after. In 
his way he raised the old seneschal who had been 
only stunned, and was now coming to himself. 

Maud, as well as Grace, was not without re- 
solution; and instead of swooning as many a 
modern damsel would have done, collected her 
spirits and turned to thank her deliverers. The 
young forester had now removed his cap, and as 
she gazed on his features, Maud exclaimed— 

“What! Henry Neville here! Or am I 
dreaming ?”? 

“Not dreaming, lady fair,’? he exclaimed on 
bended knee. ‘It is indeed your unfortunate 
lover, happy for once, however, since he has 
rendered you some slight service.” 

* And this,” she said, turning to the captain 


old man to the earth, and continuing his rapid ; of the foresters—* this is——”’ 


S 


Maud. Witha shriek, the hapless maiden covered } 


“Robin Hood!” exclaimed that renowned 
champion, lifting his cap. “The friend of all 


her face from his hated sight; while Grace, as if > honest nobles like the good Lord Spencer, and 


$ 
$ 
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career reached the side of the now defenceless ; 
; 
2 


her feeble arms could have protected her cousin, 
threw herself between Mavd and her assailant. ; 


especially of béauty in distress.”” 
This happy denouement was rendered even 


In this extremity aid came from a quarter } more felicitous by the information now imparted 


whence it had ceased to be expected. During 
the events we have described, the forester had 
gazed carelessly on the conflict, occasionally, 
however, looking toward the wood; but when 
he saw Mountjoy bear down the old seneschal, 
he hastily stepped into the cottage and imme- 
diately re-appeared with a bow and cloth yard 
shaft. It was the work of a moment to fit the 





latter to the string; and, quick as thought, the 


to Maud that her faithful band had suffered com- 
paratively little, though several were bruised and 
wounded, the short period during which the con- 
flict lasted having prevented more serious hurts. 
The principal execution had been done on the 
enemy, and by Robin Hood’s archers. Ina few 
minutes the villagers returned to the green. 

But how came a lover of Maud in the disguise 
of a forester, we hear the reader ask. Young 
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Neville had been a page formerly in Lord Spen- 
cer’s household, and while there had imbibed a 
secret affection for Maud. But as he was only 
of a simple knight’s degree, he dared not aspire 
to her hand. Hence he had left the castle in de- 
spair two summers since, resolute to make his 
fortune by his sword before he openly solicited 
Maud’s love. But though a brave and gallant } 
knight he had been unfortunate, for adhering to 
the cause of the absent monarch he had been 
stripped of his little estate by the minions of 
Prince John, and finally forced by an unjust 
outlawry to take to the greenwood, like many ; 
another loyal gentleman. His old love for Maud 
led him to linger in the vicinity of her father’s | 
castle, and fortune had chanced to bring thither 
with him, on this occasion, his leader and friend, 
the banished ear] of Huntington, or as he called 
himself in the forest, Robin Hood. Most of his 
fellow archers had mingled in the sports unarmed, 
but their weapons were only a short distance off, 
so that our hero, on seeing the intentions of the 
robber noble, had sent his companions to procure 
their arms and summon their leader, who, with a 
small band, remained in the wood to guard them 
—Neville reserving his own interference in the 
meantime for a critical moment, if such should 
happen before Robin Hood arrived. We have 
seen how boldly and effectually he interposed at 
the right instant. 

Great were the rejoicings at Spencer Castle, 
two days afterward, when its lord arrived bring- 
ing the intelligence that King Richard was free 
and in England; but even more boisterous was 
the mirth and festivity when, a few months later, 
Maud and Neville were united, the monarch him- 
self giving away the bride. 

Robin Hood was at the wedding, having in the 
meantime been restored to his earldom. Grace 
not long after married a knight in King Richard’s 
train. 
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WHISPER-DELL. 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 
I. 


Sir Hueo sat in Rheinstein hali 
A dauntless robber knight was he! 
He pledged a cup of wine to all 
His band, the flower of chivalry. 
‘‘ What ho!” he cried, “‘my merry men 
Drink deep, a maiden is the toast, 
To-day we tread her native glen 
That lies a league away at most! 
Though she hath baffled suitors all 
By cunning or enchantment’s spell, 
Ere evening fall, to Rheinstein hall 
I bring the maid of Whisper-dell!”’ 
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And then he blew a bugle blast, 
While came his men, an armed line, 
And now his dragon barque was cast 
Adrift upon the tide of Rhine. 
As swiftly as a midnight dream 
They floated down the noble river, 
While glist’ning spears and helmet’s gleam 
On dancing waves were seen to quiver. 
A league away they leapt to shore— 
Afar their sounding footsteps fell ! 
They gained the cottage, burst the door, 
And clasped the maid of Whisper-dell! 


IIl. 


She sat upon Sir Hugo’s arm 
As it were her accustomed place; 
No look that told the fear of harm 
Came cloud-like o’er her radiant face— 
She lay upon his iron breast 
Bedecked in simple robes of white, 
As rides the moon adown the west 
In the unyielding arms of night. 
Now loudly rang their armour’s clank 
As in the barque they mounted well, 
And clearing from the tufted bank 
They bore the maid of Whisper-dell! 


Ey 


Against the dragon-prow she stood, 

The soft reflection swam below, 
Her long hair in a golden flood 

Swept backward from her neck of snow. 
One hand was on the dragon’s crest, 

The other raised as to command— 
When straightway. leapt the waves from rest 

Like wolves around the robber band! 
They pitched the ship from side to side, 

She reeled and sunk beneath the swell, 
A voice amid the waters cried, 

‘* Beware the maid of Whisper-dell!” 


SONG. 


BY DR. H. M. SMITH. 


Wuen the wild rose, with blushes crowned, 


Awakes at morn from balmy sleep, 


And breathes its sweet perfume around 


On wayward winds that o’er it sweep; 


Then meet me, dearest, ’neath its bowers 


Which Nature wreathed wit}, her fair hands, 


For love is linked to gentle flowers 


By silken bands. 


At twilight’s close, when ev’ry star 


Is peeping down from Heaven on high, 


And, in its trembling beauty, far 


Its radiance streams along the sky; 


Then meet me, dearest, for the heart 


Responsive leaps to love’s sweet lay 


Which lingers, and will not depart 


From it away. 
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; children, who, though he supposed her to be 
THE SECOND WIFE’S DAUGHTER. ; the other’s sister, kept aloof from the fire, and 
cowered and drew still further back whenever 
the farmer passed near her, as if she stood in 
Ir was past the middle of autumn, and as the > great fear of him. Though the weather was 
day drew to a close, a storm, which for several ; cold, her feet were bare, and her thin, pallid 
hours had given indications of its approach, set } face exhibited no signs of that joyousness which 
in with a violence that made a traveller, who, * ought to light up the countenance of a child of 
since early dawn, had been pursuing his jour- | twelve years, her apparent age. Her clothing, 
ney on horseback, look round with considerable } which was coarse and much worn, as well as of 
anxiety for the signs of some habitation where ’ a material too light for the season, though clean 
he might obtain shelter for the night. None and neatly mended, did not exactly harmonjze 
appeared, and adding a large silk handkerchief ; with several strings of small, light colored blue 
to the mufflings that already protected his neck beads that encircled her neck, showing that the 
and the lower part of his face, and pulling an ',poor child, in common with her sex, possessed 
old fashioned beaver hat more closely over his ; the wish to appear pleasing in the eyes of others. 
brow, he proceeded quietly on his way without > <A contrast more decided could not well have 
urging his horse to greater speed. Though his ' existed than that presented by the two children, 
face was thus almost entirely concealed from ; the other being the perfect personation of that 
view, there was that in his air and figure which ° healthful! freshness which breathes in fragrance 
denoted that he had attained the meridian of life, ' from the rose-bud as it opens its dewy petals to 
while, at the same time, though his person was ‘the morning sunbeams. But all this glowing 
enveloped in a rough overcoat, a glance * and sunny freshness was lost upon the traveller 
have shown that he belonged to a class e as he marked her petulant and overbearing de- 
above the ordinary rank. The road he was tra- | meanor in her intercourse with her pale, timid 
velling was in the northern part of New England, ° sister. His indignation was further excited, 
and not only hilly, but in many places rough and ; though directed against her parents rather than 
broken. It was not long before night fell darkly ’ herself, by remarking that her clothing was not 
upon the scene, and the wind began to sough ‘ only new and warm, but of materials much better 
still more loudly and wildly as it swept through ’ than were commonly used for the every day wear 
the passes of the mountains, which rose at no ’ of the children, or even wives of the richest far- 
great distance, driving the sleet and rain full in _ mers. Her little chubby feet were encased in 
the traveller’s face. On gaining the summit of | warm stockings and neat, substantial shoes, and 
a hill, therefore, a light which like a star beamed | @ real gold necklace, the grand desideratum at 
near its base shone cheerily through the gloom. } that period in a country female’s toilet from the 
He soon found himself before a large farm-house, age of twelve up to eighty, sparkled on her neck, 
enclosed in front bya rough railing, which being | mingling its bright gleams with her curling hair, 
unfurnished with a gate, he sought admittance which was of a glossy black. 
at a door communicating with the kitchen, the “ Agnes,” said the farmer, whose name was 
only room made comfortable by a fire. The Whitely, addressing the little, pale girl, ‘take 
“little candle that had thrown its beams”’ to the _ the quart mug and draw some cider, and don’t 
brow of the hill, shone now through one of the ’ stand there staring at the gentleman.” 
back windows, it having been conveyed to the A bright color flashed across her cheeks at 
front part of the house only for a temporary — this coarse rebuke, and Mrs. Whitely hastened 
purpose. He knocked at the door, and was ’ to light a candle for her, as if she felt afraid she 
promptly bid to enter. The farmer and his } would be chidden for the least delay. When 
wife, and two little girls nearly of a size, were ‘ she returned and had placed the cider upon the 
the occupants of the kitchen. When, by the } table, she, for a moment, hovered over the bright, 
invitation of the farmer, a bluff looking man of } comfortable fire, near which the fresh, Hebe 
forty, he had divested himself of his overcoat, ‘looking girl sat on a form, one half of which was 
and taken a seat in a chair near the fire, he took | occupied by a pet dog, with which she spent most 
a slight survey of the different members of the of her time in playing, although some knitting 
family. ‘ work wasinherlap. Seeing Agnes bending over 
The countenance of the wife, an intelligent the fire she repulsed her with her foot, saying in 
looking woman, wore a look of dejection, which { a loud whisper— 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


evidently had its source in some mental disquie- ‘For shame-—you are standing right before 
tude rather than ill health; but his attention was } the gentleman.”’ ; 
soon particularly attracted toward one of the **So you are,’”? said Mr. Whitely, and at the 
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same time taking hold of her arm, he thrust her 
nearly across the room. He then turned to the 
stranger. 

“It is impossible,” said he, ‘‘to teach her any 
manners, so I hope you will not blame me, Mr. 
I forget whether you have mentioned your 
name or not.”’ 

**My name is Fordyce—Reginald Fordyce,”’ 
replied the stranger. 

*T never heard of that name before,”’ said Mr. 
Whitely—* it is not a bad sounding name though. 
Come sit to the table, Mr. Fordyce,” he said, as 
Mrs. Whitely placed upon it a plate piled high 
with toast which she had just finished, dipping 
in melted butter mixed with cream, and a large, 
deep dish filled with hot pancakes. 

**Rachel,”’ said the farmer, ‘‘ here is room for 
you at the table, and Agnes mind that you watch 
the gentleman’s great coat while we are eating 
supper, and see that it does not scorch.”’ 

*¢T will remove the chair,”’ said Mr. Fordyce, 





** so that my coat will be in no danger of scorch‘ 


ing, and then Agnes will be at liberty to eat sup- 
per with the rest of us. She does not look so 
healthy as your other daughter, Mr. Whitely.”’ 

‘She is no daughter of mine,” replied Mr. 
Whitely, “and if she was I should be ashamed 
to own her, for, as I said before, it is impossible 
to teach her any manners.”’ 

‘You call her Agnes,” said Mr. Fordyce— 
*€ may I ask her other name ?”’ 

‘¢ Eveleth,”’ replied Mrs. Whitely. ‘* Eveleth 
was the name of my first husband, and she was 
our only child.” 

Agnes was now told to take a seat at the 
table, but it was evident that she stood in too 
much awe of her step-father to enjoy her meal, 
as she scarcely conveyed a mouthful of food to 
her lips without stealing a glance at him, as if 
she expected to be reproved. 

As Mr. Fordyce was fatigued by his day’s 
ride, he retired early to rest. A bright morning 
succeeded the tempestuous night, and when he 
left his chamber he found a brisk fire was burn- 
ing in the parlor fire-place, and saw Agnes, 
whose back was toward him, so that she did 
not perceive his entrance, busily engaged in 
beating up the feather-stuffed cushion of the 
great arm-chair, which was placed in comfor- 
table contiguity to the fire. Having satisfied 
herself that the cushion was soft as it could be 
made, she turned to leave the room, and beheld 
Mr. Fordyce. A bright color instantly suffused 
her cheeks, and she looked half pleased, half 
frightened. 

**Good morning, my dear,”’ said he, ina clear, 
cheerful voice, which entered her heart like a 
gleam of warm sunshine. 
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She was too timid to reply to this salutation, 
otherwise than by a curtesy which might have 
appeared graceful, had she, instead of her own 
mean and scanty garments, been clad in the 
flowing robes prescribed by fashion. She then 
looked at the arm-chair, but without venturing 
to invite him to sit in it, was about to leave the 
room when Rachel Whitely entered, much better 
dressed than the evening before’ 

*‘T should be ashamed, Agnes,” said she, ‘to 
? come into the best room looking as you do, when 
such a gentleman is here.” 

**He wasn’t here when I first came in,’ re- 
plied Agnes, the tears starting into her eyes. 

“Well, you needn’t stay any longer,’’ said 
Rachel. ‘‘Father told me that J might come 
and keep the gentleman company, and that you 
must go and bring in some wood and help to get 
breakfast.”? 

Agnes withdrew, and Rachel, with much ap- 
parent self-complacency, drew a chair opposite 
the one where Mr. Fordyce was seated, where 
; ining a perfectly upright position, she for 
e. employed herself in silently surveying 
the different portions of her own dress and that 
; of Mr. Fordyce. Tired at last of a silence which 
‘ Mr. Fordyce was in no humor to interrupt, she 
said— 

1 am going to the academy next summer— 
father says I may.”’ 

* And is not Agnes going too?” he inquired. 

**Oh! no, sir,”? she replied. ‘* As she is poor 
and always expects to be, she will have to work 
for a living; but I shall be the richest girl any 
where round here, for I have an uncle who has 
‘ earnt a sight of money going to sea, and father 
; says he expects he will giverit all to me. If he 
does I shall be a lady, and ought to have first 
: rate learning.”’ 

As Mr. Fordyce made no reply to these re- 
; marks, she next amused herself by enumerating 
the faults of Agnes. 
> She had,” said she, ‘to go to bed without 
; her supper last Sunday night.’’ 
; ‘For what?” inquired her auditor, whose 
curiosity was excited to know what offence was 
deemed sufficiently flagrant to be expiated by a 
penance, the severity of which can alone be ap- 
preciated by one who has the keen appetite of a 
child who has fasted from twelve to eight. 

* Because she couldn’t say the long answer in 
her catechism,’”’ replied Rachel, with an anima- 
tion that made her bright eyes sparkle. ‘* Father 
said it was because she was obstinate, for she 
could say every word of it the next morning 
without looking into the book; but mother said 
$ it was becanse she was worried and frightened.” 
‘Soon 'aftef breakfast Mr. Fordyce prepared for 
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his departure. As he knew that they -vouid 
accept of no recompense for the trouble he had 
occasioned them, he addressed a note to Mrs. 
Whitely, in which he enclosed a small sum of 
money, “for the benefit,”? he said, of herself 
and Agnes, which he placed upon a table, where 
he supposed she would readily find it. 

At parting he gave nothing to Rachel, but he 
put a card into the hand of Agnes, on which 
beneath his own name he had written hers, 
saying as he did so, “keep this carefully till 
you see me again.” 

‘A fine present I declare,’’ said Rachel, after 
he was gone; angry that he did not take the same 
notice of her as of Agnes. “If he nad given it 
to me I would have torn it in two pieces right 
before his eyes.*’ 

Agnes did not think to look at the opposite 
side of the card till she went to deposit it in a 
little cedar box, when she saw written a few 
encouraging words, and the promise, if he lived, 
to call at the farm-house again in four years. 

Agnes, at the time of her mother’s second 
marriage, was seven years old. She was full 
of health and spirits—free and fearless as a 
woodland bird, and with a heart such as most 
hearts will be that have ever been subject to 
the influences of that healthful, domestic atmos- 
phere, which is full of the dew and sunshine 
that have their source in gentle and pleasant 
toned voices speaking kind and encouraging 
words, and in looks full of cheerfulness. 

Her mother was not without her hours of sor- 
row, for she was a widow, and almost entirely ° 
dependent on her own exertions for their sup- 
port, but she could not bear that even the skirts 
of the cloud which often darkly hovered over 
herself should fall upon: her child, and in an evil 
hour she was lured to the home of the rich far- 
mer. When too late, she found that she bad be- 
come the slave of an imperious and overbearing 
master, rather than as she anticipated, the wife 
of a kind and indulgent husband. 

She at first made some efforts to correct the 
pertness and indolence of her step-daughter, and 
might, in a measure, have succeeded had not 
her misjudged father, by receiving without the 
trouble of investigation, everything she said as 
truth, encouraged her in a habit of falsehood. 

As a woman Mrs. Whitely might have thrown 
off the burthen that was weighing her down with 
a heart wounded yet not crushed; but when she ° 
saw her late joyous and light-hearted child threat- 
ened, and even beaten for the slightest misde- 
meanor, and not unfrequently for the offences of 
another, till she cowered and trembled at every 
sudden movement near her, both her moral and 
physical energies were in danger of giving way, 
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and there were times when she would have 
gladly welcomed the hour which would have 
permitted them to lie down in the green churech- 
yard together. Though she could not tell why, 
for her reasons, which had nothing for their 
basis except the few words written on, the card, 
were too unsubstantial to bear the weight of 
words, from the time that Mr. Fordyce was 
compelled by the tempestuous weather to spend 
the night with them, a rainbow seemed to be 
set in the cloud which hovered so darkly over 
her and her daughter. Inspired by this cheering 
influence her failing energies revived, and by 
exerting herself to a degree, which, without this 
vague incentive existing in her mind would have 
been impossible, she found leisure to insyruct 
Agnes herself, as Mr. Whitely said she could 
not be spared to attend the district school. 

When summer came, and Rachel, as had been 
decided prior to the visit of Mr. Fordyce, was 
sent to a distant academy, there were many hours 
when the mother and daughter were entirely by 
themselves. With these a degree of the free 
and innocent hilarity of happier days re-visited 
the heart of Agnes. Her voice, naturally sweet, 
would sometimes gush forth in song, and the 
timid footstep was exchanged for the free, joyous 
bound which in her former home often fell like’ 
music on her mother’s ear. The card given her 
by Mr. Fordyce was as carefully treasured as if 
it had been made of gold, and now when Rachel 
was no longer present to treat it with ridicule, 
she often kept it between the leaves of the 
book she was studying, and the sight of her 
own name written with that of a gentleman’s 
who had spoken so kindly to her revived her 
courage when her task appeared hard, and en- 
couraged her to persevere. 

Rachel remained at school much longer than 
she would have been willing to sumbit to the 
restraints of a public seminary, had she not been 
assured that her rich bachelor uncle would not 
make her his heiress unless she acquired all these 
accomplishments desirable for a lady of wealth. 
She, therefore, while Agnes under the tuition of 
her mother, whose education well fitted her for 
the task, was striving hard to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of those branches which constitute 
the ground-work of a good English education, 
was endeavoring, after lightly skimming over 
these, to obtain a knowledge of the French and 
Italian languages, and of music and drawing. 

The time. had at length arrived when Rachel 
was emancipated from the irksome controMof 
her teachers. Early in the morning she and a 
Miss Elvina Fales, with whom she had formed 
an intimacy at the seminary, took their places in 
the stage-coach which passed within about three 
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miles of Rachel’shome. Miss Fales, having like 
Rachel finished her education, eagerly accepted 
her friend’s invitation to accompany her home, 
as she had, to use her own words, “ long enter- 
tained an anxious desire to enjoy for a few weeks 
the undigturbed repose of rustic life.” 

. There were two passengers beside themselves, 
one of whom, a gentleman of middle age, was 
muffled in a cloak; no uncomfortable addition to 
his other clothing, for though in May, the white 
frost had not yet melted from beneath the shade 
of the fences, and in the hollows of the fields and 
pastures. 
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both that they found it impossible to prevent 
laughing. 

** What is her name ?”’ inquired Miss Fales, as 
soon as she had so far checked her merriment as 
to enable her to speak. 

** Agnes,”’ replied Rachel. 

; “That is too bad,’”? said Miss Fales—‘if I 

had been in your place I would have made her 

} exchange names with me.” 

2 When Rachel pronounced the name of Agnes, 
the young man, who, to appearance, had paid no 

; attention to what they had been saying, suddenly 


‘his answer so wrought upon the risibility of 
3 
2 


The other passenger was a young man of} turned from the window and directed a keen, 


about two or three and twenty, with a hand- 
so and intelligent countenance, and of a 
frank, unaffected carriage. 

Immediately after they had taken their places 
in the coach, the gentleman in the cloak pulled 
his hat over his eyes, which having a broad brim 
entirely shaded them, as well as the whole of the 
upper part of his face. He then leaned back and 
appeared to compose himself for a comfortable 
nap. As the younger gentleman sought enter- 
tainment by looking out at the window, Rachel 
and Miss Fales soon commenced a conversation 
between themselves. 

** How could you content yourself to stay from 
home so long ?”’ inquired Miss Fales. ‘I believe 
you told me that you had been home only once 
during the four years you were at the seminary.” 

*T could spend my time much more plea- 
santly,” replied Rachel, “with some of my 
school-mates, and I always had plenty of invi- 
tations. I could not bear the idea of going 
home now if I had not the promise of your 
company a few weeks, for there is no fit com- 
panion there for a person of taste and refine- 
ment.” 

**T thought your step-mother had a daughter 
about your age,” said Miss Fales. 

So she has, but I should as soon think of 
selecting a companion from among the savages. 
There is one thing, however, that she will do 
for, and that is to wait on us, though I will warn 
you now not to be too familiar with her, for a 
gentleman who happened to stay at my father’s 
one night before I went to the academy took a 
little notice of her, and don’t you think that upon 
the strength of it she and her mother thought she 
must go to learning grammer, and rhetoric, and 
geography.” 

‘Perhaps,’ said Miss Fales, ‘‘your rustic 
sister imagined she had made a conquest of the 
gentleman.” 

* Likely enough,” replied Rachel, ‘for she 
was full twelve, and he was probably not more 
than forty-five or fifty.” 





‘ scrutinizing glance first toward Rachel, then her 
; companion. This at once repressed their volu- 
bility, for to have attracted the attention of a 
gentleman so handsome and so well dressed, 
was pleasanter even than to attempt to throw 
ridicule upon Agnes. Rachel might not possess 
? more vanity than many others if she imagined 

that this glance of her face might impel further 

regard; for though her features were not re- 
; Saeonaty handsome, her complexion was as 
; clear and fresh, and her black eyes as lively 
: and sparkling as they were in childhood. This 
3 








one keen look appeared to have satisfied him, 
however, and he again turned to the window. 
Somewhat vexed at his insensibility, she amused 
: herself by uttering witicisms on the gentleman 
’ who still appeared to be soundly sleeping in the 
¢ Opposite corner of the coach. It was not till 

they stopped to exchange horses that he aroused 
himself, raised his hat and threw open his cloak, 





’ which the softened air began to render burthen- 
: some. Both he and the younger gentleman 
alighted, and as Rachel, who had a faint idea 
that she had seen him before, was trying to re- 
; collect when and where it could be, she heard 


‘ his companion address him by the name of 
‘ Fordyce. 

** Why Fordyce,”’ said she to Miss Fales, ** was 
the name of the person I have been telling you 
about.’? 

**Do you mean the gentleman Agnes took 
such a fancy to?” 

** Yes—and I really believe this is the same.’? 

**T hope he slept so soundly that he did not 
hear what we said.”? 

They were prevented from saying more, as 
both gentlemen now resumed their seats. 

It was about an hour before sunset when they 
arrived at the hotel, which was within three miles 
of Rachel’s home, and had been built during ber 
absence. This termixated their journey in the 
stage-coach ; and had not Rachel, in the last letter 
she wrote’home, intentionally appeared doubtful 
as to the day she and her friend expected to arrive, 
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her father would have been at the hotel with his 
horse and wagon, ready to convey them to the 
farm-house. This was what his daughter feared, 

for as she knew he would not take the trouble to 
change his dress, she felt ashamed at the idea 
of having her fellow passengers, should there 
happen to be any she considered of consequence, } 
see her father in his coarse, every day garb. After 
some delay a vehicle was obtained for the accom- 
modation of the ladies, Rachel having in the in- 
termediate time cautioned Miss Fales not to say 
anything about Mr. Fordyce in the presence of } 
her father, for if he was the person she suspected 
him to be, she did not wish him to know that he 
was sonear. When they arrived in front of the 


farm-house, Mr. Whitely and a very lovely look- ; 


ing girl came to the door to welcome them. 
“Can that be the little savage who will do to 


wait on us ladies fresh from the seminary?” | 


whispered Miss Fales in Rachel’s ear. 


‘I am as ignorant who she is as you are,”? 


replied Rachel, with a slight degree of petulence. 


“ You have altered a good deal since I saw you, | 


Rachel,”’ said her father, shaking her heartily by 
| the hand, ‘‘and for the better, I think. Agnes 
| / has beat you though. 
) she is full half a head taller than youare. Come, 
Agnes, you must shake hands with Rachel. 
fore I sleep to-night I shall tell her all about how 
good you have been, and how you watched by me 


) night and day when I was sick with the fever.’’ 
: Agnes, in obedience to her father’s wish ad- ‘ 
vanced to meet Rachel, who received her offered 


hand with a very ungracious air. 


Miss Fales, not being under the influence of 
. those feelings of envy and jealousy which ac- © 
tuated Rachel, felt delighted at what she termed ‘ 


the romance of finding, amid woods and moun- 


tains, a girl so beautiful and graceful as Agnes. © 


j In Mrs. Whitely too, who had now joined them, 
she found a woman entirely devoid of that coarse- 
ness she had been taught to expect. 
They had just finished supper, and were enjoy- 
ing the cheerful warmth of a bright fire, which 
. had been kindled in the parlor, when the sound 
of some vehicle which stopped before the house 
caused Mr. Whitely to go to the door. 
‘* Mr. Fordyce and our other fellow passenger, 
as nearly as I can see through the gloom,”’ said ; 
Miss Fales, addressing Rachel, who stood at her 
elbow, as she peeped behind the window curtain. 
**T wish they had stayed at the tavern,”’ re- 
plied Rachel—‘‘ we have had full fatigue enough 
without being troubled with the company of 
strangers.”” 
Mr. Fordyce, whom Mr, Whitely at once re- 
cognized, introduced his young companion as 
Clarence Aylesford, his nephew. After a cordial 
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greeting had oui between Mr. Fordyce and 
Mrs. Whitely, and a rather cold one between 
him and Rachel and Miss Fales, he looked round 
the apartment to see if Agnes was present. She 
was absent on some honsehold duty, and he was 
about to inquire for her when she re-entered. 

For a few moments he surveyed her in silence, 
for he could hardly believe that the little pale 
child, trembling at each sudden noise or motion 
as if she expected chastisement for some un- 
known offence, could be the lovely girl now in 
his presence. Her hair, which, when he saw 
her before, was a pale yellow, had deepened 
into a warm brown, and hovered in a cloud of 
sunny curls round her forehead and temples. 
Her eyes, still of the deep, “delicious blue?’ of 
| childhood, were fringed with lashes as long and 
_ black as ever veiled the jewel-like splendor of 
the darkest orbs, while her ruby lip and damask 
. cheek were of that peculiar freshness which is 
kept alive by the pure well-spring of health. 
' These, as well as the freedom and grace of her 
carriage, made Mr. Fordyce sensible that she 
was no longer subject to the iron rule which had 
formerly crushed down all those joyous impulses 
which warm the heart of childhood. Her eyes 
for a moment encountered his, the next, forget- 
ful of the presence of strangers, she cast herself 
; into his arms. It was a moment of deep and 
: lively emotion, for her former dark and cheer- 
less days revived and passed in rapid panorama 
before her, and she again saw him as when they 
first met, when he appeared as a guardian angel, 
; and whose ideal presence after his departure had, 
as it were, encompassed her like a luminous and 
healing atmosphere, inspiring her with faith, hope 
; and courage. Ina few minutes afterward Agnes 
‘ left the room, but soon returned and presented 
to Mr. Fordyce the card he had given her four 
years before. 

* This,” said she, “if your ideal presence left 
me was the talisman by which it was restored.”’ 

*¢ Had it been in my power to do otherwise,”’ 
; he replied, **I should not have left you with so 
slight a memorial, yet it was that, perhaps, in 
part, which gave an upward bend to the twig, 
which, by being crushed to the earth, was in 
danger of growing knotty and deformed.” 

* And it was I that was trampling upon the 
twig,” said Mr. Whitely; ‘*but I was so selfish 
that all my affections were bound up in myself 
and child, which hindered me from seeing the 
good in others. A dangerous sickness, by open- 
ing ‘my eyes to the unjust part I had acted to- 
ward my wife and her daughter, has enabled me 
in some measure to mend my fault.” 

Mr. Fordyce now informed them that when, 
four years before, he was obliged by the storm 
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to seek the shelter of their roof, he was making 
preparations for a voyage to England, in order 
to prove his title to an estate that had been left 
by a distant relative. After a vexatious delay 
caused by a rival claimant his title was clearly 
proved; and he had now come to adopt Agnes as 
a daughter if no objection was offered by herself 
or friends. 

**If you consider me worthy of such genero- 
sity,” said Agnes, “it is all I ask.”? 


* As to that,” said Mr. Whitely, “you might | 
search the whole country over and not find a | 


worthier.” 

J am very much of your opinion,’’ replied 
Mr. Fordyce, who was about to make some 
further remark, when some one knocked at the 
outer door. 

Mr. Whitely opened it and found that it was 
his nearest neighbor, who, having been to the 
post-office, had called to leave a letter he had 
found there for him. 

‘This is from my brother Rufus, I know by 
the writing,” said Mr. Whitely, examining the 
back of the letter. 

“That is my rich, bachelor uncle, who is 


going to give me all his property,” said Rachel, ° 


addressing Miss Fales, though she spoke loud 
enough to be heard by all present. 

Mr. Whitely who did not know, nor would 
have readily been made to comprehend that it 
was any breach of politeness to read a letter in 
the presence of his guests, was soon absorbed 
in its contents. At one time a frown slightly 
contracted his brow, but when he had finished 
reading it he threw the letter upon the table, 
saying—*‘ upon the whole, I am glad of it, if it 
will give him a chance to take any more comfort 


in his old age.” ° 
“Glad of what?” inquired his impatient 
daughter. 


‘That your uncle Rufus is married.” 

*€ Married ?”? repeated Rachel. ‘‘ He ought to 
be ashamed of himself,’ and as she saw the air 
built palace dissolve, which, in imagination, she 
had built out of the gold contained in her uncle’s 
money-bags, she burst into tears. 

« Never mind, child,” said her father, “if you 
won’t be your uncle’s heiress you shall be mine, 
seeing that Agnes is so well provided for, and 
you know that besides the hundred acre lot, 
which constitutes the homestead, I have two 
hundred acres of wild land, so that if you get 
a smart, active lad for a husband, who knows 
how to wield an axe as well as your father, he 
will soon have a good part of it under cultiva- 
tion.”? 

Rachel with as disdainful a toss of her head 
as the milk-maid in the fable, replied, if after 
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going to the academy four years I cannot look 
higher than a farmer, I shall remain single.’’ 

By some allusions made by Mr. Fordyce it 
was soon afterward ascertained that Clarence 
Aylesford, who had already graduated at one of 
the principal colleges, having a decided taste for 
agricultural pursuits, intended to be a farmer, 
i and that in order to gratify his inclination he 
. had purchased a farm on the Hudson. 

_ Mr. Whitely, whose manners savored more of 
bluntness than suavity, immediately addressed 
his daughter. 

‘There, Rachel,”’ said he, “ finding out that 

‘ this young gentleman means to be a farmer, is 
better than a good meal when I am hungry, and 
according to my mind if you were as ’cute as 
you think you are, you would never have ex- 
pressed your opinion about farmers so freely, 
till you knew the minds of the present company. 
But it will teach you a good lesson, I hope, for 
‘ being a farmer myself, I have no great desire to 
; have my own daughter look down upon farmers 
i in general, and me in particular, because she has 
‘ been to the academy, and learnt to speak in out- 
: landish tongues and play on the pianer.”’ 
’ For my part,” said Miss Fales, “I am de- 
* lighted with everything relating to rural life; I 
‘ have often thought how charming it would be 
to be a shepherdess, and sit in the shade of a 
} tree and play on a lute, or twine the neck of the 
‘innocent lambs with wild flowers—don’t you 
think it would, Mr. Aylesford ?” 

Tt might do very well in pleasant weather,” 
he replied with a smile. 

Yes,” said Mr. Whitely, *‘and carding and 
spinning their wool would be nice work for 
winter.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” she replied, turning a ring 
on one of her delicate fingers, “but I am afraid 
I could never learn.”? 

* Agnes will teach you,” said Mr. Whitely, 
*‘ whenever you are ready to commence.’’ 

Mr. Fordyce and his nephew, though warmly 
pressed to remain, returned to the hotel, where 
they said they had engaged lodgings for a week 
or ten days. During their stay no day passed 
without their calling at the farm-house, and 
before their departure arrangements were made 
for Agnes to attend one of the best female semi- 
naries in the country, where she was to remain 
two years. 

Rachel, who found that Agnes was an object 
of much greater importance than herself, not 
only in the estimation of Mr. Fordyce and his 
nephew, but even of Miss Fales, could not con- 
ceal her chagrin. Her ill-humor was increased 
when the latter told her that not finding that 
part of the country so pleasant as she had 
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anticipated, instead of spending three months 

as had been agreed upon, she intended to leave } 
the same day as Mr. Fordyce and his nephew, 
as by so doing she should secure pleasant travel- | 
ling companions most of the way home. If she 
likewise had an eye to securing a companion for 
the journey of life as well as her journey home, 
as Rachel was impolite enough to intimate, 
she proved unsuccessful; Mr. Fordyce being a 
confirmed bachelor, and Mr. Aylesford having 


THE ADOPTED SON. 
FROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 


Tue tourist who passed through the interior of 
Ohio twenty years ago would scarcely recognize 
it now. Instead of vast, uncultivated wastes, 
dense forests ‘“‘inhabited by wolves, panthers, 
and by men more savage still,”” he would see so 
far as the eye could extend cultivated farms; he 
already made up his mind to marry Agnes if he } would find himself in the ** Eden of the world.”? 
could obtain her consent. Though this was a } Instead of the rural hut of the reckless ‘* back- 
consummation which appeared doubtful to him- {; woodsman,” he would behold with admiration 
self, it was probably more owing to modesty ; the lofty mansion of the planter, surrounded 
than any manifestation of dislike on the part of ; with all the luxuries of life. 

Agnes, as Mr. Fordyce, who, being a spectator, ; About half a league from the village of M——, 
could judge with more coolness, entertained an ; situated on an eminence, and near the centre of 
entirely different opinion. a large park, is Mr. Morgan’s residence. Our 

For the sake of both Agnes and young Ayles- { good, old veteran was among the earliest settlers 
ford, who, during the two years she was at ; of Ohio, and by industry and economy soon ac- 
school, made improvements on his farm which ; cumulated riches. His family consisted of an only 
displayed as much judgment as good taste, we } daughter and an adopted soon, Charles Elliott. 
are happy to say that the opinion of Mr. Fordyce Alice Morgan inherited the “soul”? of her de- 
proved to be correct. Never was there a better ceased parent—one flowing with love and grati- 
wife than our sweet Agnes! tude. She had passed fifteen summers: her mind 
was richly stored; her form was perfect, and her 
movements easy and graceful. The adopted son 
had been rescued from a band of savages when- 
but an infant. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan received 
tbe orphan infant, nursed, reared, and fostered 
him as their own child, and gave him the advan- 
‘ tages of the best literary institutions that the 
country afforded. As he grew to manhood, 
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Calling forth with gentle breath, 

From their long, dark sleep of death 

Joyous Spring’s bright, meek-eyed flowers— 

Sending life through groves and bowers; 
Bringing thoughts of thee. 


All thing’ beautiful and fair— 

Golden birds in summer air 

Gazing with their soft, fond eyes, 

Murmuring forth their melodies; 

Bads in beauty sweetly drest, 

With the dew upon their breast, 
Tell me thow art there. 


Things all gloriously bright— 

On the ebon brow of night 

Gems that in their radiance glow, 

Smiling on the world below, 

Looking, in the deep blue skies, 

Like a gleam from seraph’s eyes— 
Bring thee to my sight. 


Then are golden, beauteous dreams 
With their soft and beauteous beams 
Nestling in my breast—they speak e 
Of thy marble brow and cheek, 
Of thy dark eyes melting gaze, 
And thy cherished angel face: 

Like life the vision seems. 


$ 
‘ with manners prepossessing and unassuming, 
a bearing gentlemanly, dignified and command- 
; ing, his guardian considered that he had more 
than realized in the kindness and prospects of 
his dependant, all that his most sanguine hopes 
' could have expected. The old veteran looked 
on his daughter Alice and his adopted son as the 
; stay and support of his old age. A separation 
from them even for a day was a punishment. 

Some three months after the celebration of the 
twenty-first birth-day of Charles, I was called in 
great haste to visit Mr. Morgan’s family. The 
servant dashed off at full speed immediately on 
leaving the summons, without giving me time 
to propound a single question, so I mounted my 
steed and pushed off toward my friend’s place, 
with doubts and fears mingling in my mind. On 
arriving, I found everything in a state of con- 
fusion. Servants were running to and fro as if 
momentarily expecting some awful disaster. To 
my interrogatories, the only reply I could get 
was * Alice is dying !—Alice is dying!”’ 

I unceremoniously entered the sick chamber, 
and never shall I forget my feelings on behold- 
ing the scene that presented itself. Alice lay 
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stretched on her couch, struggling apparently as 
if in the last agonies of death—her pulse imper- 
ceptible, and the complexion and countenance 
cadaverous. I instantly applied ammonia to the 
nostrils, ordered stimulating friction, and gave 
strict injunctions to observe perfect stillness 
throughout the house. By these means she was 
gradually aroused from her comatose situation. 
Convalescence was partially established in six 
weeks, so much so that with some little difficulty 
she could visit the various apartments of the 
house, and to some extent take charge of the 
domestic affairs. 

But the animated, cheerful, and merry coun- 
tenance that had hitherto characterized our 
heroine was banished. She was now gloomy 
and despondent; and obviously suffering under 
extreme mental suffering. The frequent con- 


versations between Mr. Morgan and myself ; 
enabled me to form, as I supposed, an accurate ; 
idea of the cause that had wrought a change so ter- : 


rible in the formerly happy Miss Alice. Charles, 
naturally of a very affectionate and sympathizing 


disposition, loved his adopted sister in secret, ; 
with that ardor and zeal which a warm heart ; 
and youthfulness alone can feel; he had indulged ° 


a hope that the day might come when he could 
claim the rich, the lovely Miss Morgan as his 


own. But during his intercourse with Alice in ; 


the past year he had observed many things in her 
conduct to which he took exception. In their 


childhood they had been accustomed to walk, : 
talk, and roam together, always participating , 


in the same amusements. Charles realized his 
fondest pleasures in exploring the meadows in 
search of flowers to ornament the apparel of his 


*‘dear little wife,” as he then calied her. Thus ; 


they lived till Charles’ eighteenth year, when 


reluctantly he at the request of Mr. Morgan } 


had to depart from his long cherished home 


in order to compiete his education. Regularly } 
during each vacation he returned to the home of > 
his youth, anticipating an anxious welcome and » 


a fond embrace from the object of his affections. 
But alas! in this he was disappointed. On his 
third visit he perceived a backward diffidence 
in Alice, which gradually grew, as he continued 
his visits, into disinterestedness and cold indif- 
ference. 

Although he had never declared his attach- 
ment, or even spoken of love to Alice since 
she had grown to womanhood, he argued with 
himself that he had shown it in his behavior 
on so many different occasions that it would 
be impossible for her to mistake his attentions. 
He loved her as he did his life, and thus to be 
rejected was more than one so proud could 
bear. 
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His resolutions were soon formed. He deter- 
3 mined on an immediate departure, and accord- 
ingly announced his intention to Mr. Morgan 
and Alice. The former made all manner of 
objections, and adduced all possible arguments 
; to defeat the purpose of Charles. The latter re- 
> mained silent. Charles departed, no one knew 
where. 

Four days after his departure a letter from 
him was delivered into the hands of Alice. 
She tremblingly tore open the seal and read as 
follows :— 





“H » Onto, June 1834. 

My Dear Arice—In departing from the home 
of my youth I thought of leaving the country 
without making known the cause—but mature 
consideration has changed my purpose. I know 
that you are aware of what I am about to write, 
but permit me for this time to express the sen- 
timents of a heart conquered by your charms 
$ and your beauty, and I will solemnly promise 





} not again to molest your happiness by imposing 
upon you unwelcome letters. In youth I loved 
you as a sister; in mature years and manhood 
I loved you with that fervency that none ever 
> before loved. Your being is treasured in my 
mind as a precious relic. Every action and 
circumstance that is in any way associated with 
you is cherished as an invaluable remembrance. 
; I will continue to love you, though you spurn 
me. My attachment is such as will never change. 
> Adieu, I leave the country, and perhaps forever. 
That health, prosperity and happiness may 

attend you is my prayer. 

Your adopted brother affectionately, 

CHARLES 





This epistle will account for the sudden illness 
, and altered condition of our heroine. She had 
> loved’ Charles in secret. But, at last, fearing 
. that her affections were not reciprocated she 
assumed indifference. But now that he was 
} gone, and the motives that prompted his hasty 
departure were thus unexpectedly made known, 
} she became unconscious of everything, and fell 
senseless to the floor. 

The summer had passed, another, and yet a 
third; and not a word of intelligence had been 
, received at Morgan Hall respecting Charles. 
> The health of Alice in the meantime was daily 
} growing more feeble. 

; Six years had elapsed from the time of Charles 
} Elliott’s departure from our neighborhood, and 
} no trace of his ** whereabouts,” or of his exist- 
ence had we received. We mourned him as 
among the beings that were. - In the meantime 
} the inmates of Morgan Hall had recovered their 
former cheerfulness. Occasionally a wonder 
would escape them as to what could have be- 


come of Pharles. 
Some six months previous to the above time 
; our neighborhood was considerably excited by the 


; 
’ location of a young Eastern physician among us, 
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who from his superior talents and acquirements 
commanded universal respect and admiration. 
Dr. Howard, shortly after settling in our vicinity, 
was introduced in Morgan Hall, and soon became 
a frequent visitor and a favorite with the inmates. 

At length, but not unexpectedly, as rumor had 
established the fact before, I received a note an- 
nouncing the wedding day of Alice, with a very 
pressing invitation to attend. At the appointed 
hour there was assembled in the parlor of Mr. 
Morgan quite a goodly number of neighbors to 
witness the nuptial ceremony. 

The ceremony began. The minister proceeded 
uninterrupted until he had to address the bride- 
groom. ‘ Mr. William Howard,” he said, * will 
you ” 

“IT ask pardon for the interruption,”’ at this 
crisis interposed the groom, ‘but know me by 
my true name, Charles Elliott! 

He could say no more, for, at this instant, the 
bride fell fainting into the arms of her husband. 

The remainder of our story is soon told. 
Charles Elliott, during his absence, had travel- 
led over the most of Europe, had returned to 
Philadelphia, and graduated in the Jeffersonian 
Medical Institute. Five years had wrought in 
his appearance and manners a great change: 
and to assist nature he had dyed his hair, which 
was of a light color, to a jet black. This, to- 
gether with a huge pair of military whiskers, 
so entirely altered his appearance that his most 
intimate friends could have scarcely recognized 
him. After completing his medical education 
he returned to Ohio—called and introduced 
himself to me—made me familiar with his pur- 
poses, and desired my assistance that he might 
the better accomplish them. This was granted, 
and the sequel is known. I very often visit 
Mr. Morgan’s family, and a more happy and 
contented one I have never met. 





SONNET TO MAY. 


BY DR. H. M. SMITH. 


Halt, brightest sister of the vernal train! 
With harp attuned to thy inspiring theme, 

By songs at morn as sweet as poet’s dream 

Of love—oh! I would sing with rapture’s strain 

Thy beauties. Far o’er hill and flowery plain, 
And vale where winds the ever gurgling stream, 
Thy beauties, like refulgent planets gleam! 

Thy steps distil sweet dews like Summer rain. 

The soft winds kiss thee with their 
And at thy coming flowers their li 
Soft music, warbled by the minstr 

And, o’er the senses mingling, sweet 
Like anthems pealed in Heaven’s 
By angels waked from golden lyr 

Vou. XI.—15 
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THE LAST OFFER. 
BY ANGELINE E. ALEXANDER, 


Ami the picturesque scenery of the Wyoming 
Valley there stood, a few years ago, a neat cot- 
tage, around which the luxuriant sweets of na- 
ture, and the tasteful trainings of art, seemed to 
vie with each other for the palm of beauty. It 
was the residence of Mrs. Malcolm, the widow 
of an officer of the army, and her daughter. 
Mrs. Malcolm had known sad reverses. She 
was her parent’s only daughter—her brothers 
had no other sister, consequently she was the 
pet of the family; but in the days of our grand- 
mothers the pets of the family were not spoiled 
as theynow are. Mrs. Malcolm’s mother could 
not see the necessity there was for girls to read 
and write like lawyers, while to be unable to 
bake a good loaf of bread, to spin the yarn, and 
afterward knit it into stockings, would have 
amounted in her opinion to unpardonable sins. 
Therefore her daughter was carefully trained in 
all the mysteries of household duties, while her 
mind was left without culture, except that which 
the schoolmaster, whom a few of the wealthier 
families had engaged to teach their children, 
boarding him about by turns, had endeavored to 
impress upon her by dint of long lectures about 
her mischievousness and strokes of the birchen 
ferule upon her hand, from which in those days 
neither age nor sex was exempt. In spite of 
these helps to improvement the young lady grew 
up a beauty, and added to her personal charms 
and cheerful disposition was the substantial fact 
of her father being one of the wealthiest farmers 
in the Valley. What else was wanting to consti- 
tute her the belle of Wyoming? And the belle she 
was. This plump, rosy-lipped, cherry-cheeked, 
vivacious maiden caught the fancy of Captain 
Malcolm, who happened to be at the Valley 
while on a furlough from duty. We dare not 
be guilty of so much injustice to the gallant 
captain’s memory, as to suppose that the broad 
acres of the father gave greater zest to the 
daughter’s charms. All we have to record ‘is, 
that in due time the handsome and sprightly 
Ellen Armstrong became the wife of Captain 
Philander Malcolm, of the Washington Light 
Guards. Mrs. Malcolm was a happy wife; but 
the lapse of years brought sorrow. After the 
death of her father the property was divided 
among the heirs, and through the unintentional 
inadvertancy of her husband her portion became 
irretrievably involved. One after another she 
buried her children, until the youngest alone was 
left, and last, and most heart-rending of all, her 
husband fell in the service of his country during 
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the last war. Time had done much toward sof- 
tening the severity of Mrs. Malcolm’s grief, and 
she still possessed a good share of the buoyancy 
of spirits that characterized her when young. 

Toward the close of a warm day in summer, 
Mrs. Malcolm and her daughter were quietly 
seated in their plain, yet tastefully furnished 
parlor, the former busily engaged with her knit- 
ting, the latter giving the last delicate touches 
to an exquisite painting which she had sketched 
from an adjacent view. 

Ellen,” said the mother, without raising her 
eyes or ceasing her work, “‘do you intend to be 
married to young Squire Hobson ?”’ 

** How do you know that I shall ever have the 
chance, dear mother,” replied Ellen, while the 
mischievous dancing of her eyes, and the scarcely 
perceptible curl of her lip, very plainly told that 
it would be no grief to her if she never had. 

** How do I know!—why I’m sure of it—what 
else would bring him here so constantly ?—and 
I am delighted that you are about to make so 
excellent a match. His family has ever been 
one of the wealthiest and most influential in the 
state, and being his father’s sole heir he inherits 
the whole of the property.” 

*‘In my opinion there are other qualifications 
necessary in a husband beside wealth and in- 
fluence. I should want to respect and love the 
man whom I marry.” 

“ Love—to be sure—well who couldn’t love 
Squire Hobson! He’s handsome, steady and 
rich.” 

**He may be all that, mother; but there is a 
boorishness abot him, the sure evidence of an 
uncultivated mind, that grates harshly upon my 
feelings.”? 

* Pooh, that’s all nonsense! No matter how 
good looking, or rich, or influential a man may 
be now-a-days, the young ladies turn up their 
nose at him, unless he has a printed bit of paper, 
a deplomy, I believe they call it, to show that 
he has been inside of a college; but many a girl 
will repent _it when it is too late. They can’t 
all expect to marry ministers, or lawyers, or 
doctors, or officers. To be sure I married an 
officer,”” continued Mrs. Malcolm, while a smile 
of complacency spread over her features, ‘‘ but 
such things don’t happen often, and nobody else 
in the whole county could get him.”? 

** Well, mother, you would not have married 
any other man thaymy father—would you ?” 

*¢ How can I tell, child, when no one else ever 
asked me.” 

Ellen bent over her painting to conceal the 
smile she could not suppress at her mother’s 
simple heartedness. 

‘¢ But, mother,” resumed Ellen, after a conside- 
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rable pause, in which the old lady was doubtless 
meditating upon the powerful artillery of her 
charms which were brought to bear upon Capt. 
Malcolm’s heart, and which actually took the 
citadel by storm, carrying away the commander 
a prisoner of war. ‘* Why are you so anxious for 
me to marry? Suppose I should never change 
my situation, would it be a very dreadful thing ?”? 

“Certainly, my dear—some how or other it 
seems a kind of disgrace to be an old maid, be- 
cause everybody takes it for granted that an old 
maid never had an offer of marriage. If you 
were to be one, which I hope you will not, we 
might tell it a thousand times over and nobody 
would believe that Squire Hobson ever asked 
you to have him.” 

At this Ellen laughed outright. ‘ That ever- 
lasting Squire Hobson again, I wish he was—”’ 

But Ellen checked herself, for she saw from 
the rapidity with which her mother’s fingers 
flew, and the wonderful lengthing of the stock- 
ing she was knitting, that her displeasure was 
rising proportionably. 

*¢ Please excuse me for laughing, mother; but 
you have so many queer notions that I cannot 
help it, and then our ideas of an old maid differ 
so. I consider an old maid to be one who thinks 
too much of her own happiness to marry any 
body rather than nobody, for I presume that any 
one can get some one if it is a subject their hearts 
are much set on.”’ 

“Oh, well! I can’t argue about things as 
you can that has an education, for I suppose if 
you were to try, you could make it very clear 
from some of your grammer rules, that after all 
an old maid is a young lady of sixteen, as people 
who have learning can prove anything they 
please; but common sense teaches us that it is 
natural and right for all girls to marry, and I 
should be very glad to see you married to a good 
man, who was able to take care of you.” 

‘¢ Mother, I do believe you are getting appre- 
hensive that Squire Hobson’s will be my last 
offer,’’ exclaimed the laughing Ellen, “and that 
probably you will have an old maid daughter. 
Let me see at what age do they enter the ranks 
—twenty-five—is it not ?—well if I live until 
the twenty-first of next month, I shall have 
completed my twenty-fourth year; so you see 
there is some ground for your fears.” 

You may laugh now; but the time is coming 
when you will both think and act differently. 
Of the many good offers you have had, not one 
7 - There was young Blake, you 

him, because you did not like 
of his eyes, or the color, I don’t 
en came Mr. Townsend, he did 
ise he was entirely too old—(and 
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he so rich too!) Mr. Jones’ son was dismissed, 
because his father was a tyrant at home, and you 
were afraid the son would be like him. After 
him Mr. ” 

*¢ Dear mother, please stop one moment. Any 
one to hear you, would think your daughter had 
been quite a belle. You are not certain that any 
of the personages you have mentioned would 
have had me. I am sure I never asked them if 
they would.”? 

*‘No!—nor ever gave them a chance to ask 
you.” 

‘But surely my mother does not want me to 
marry a man who is disagreeable to me, because 
he is rich and influential!” 

 Disagreeable !—why surely you do not think 
Squire Hobson disagreeable. I can tell you that 
many of our finest ladies would be glad to call 
themselves Mrs. Squire Hobson. Beside you 
must not expect to be exactly suited in every 
particular. Your head is full of some foolish 
notions that you read in poetry books and love 
stories. when you went to boarding-school. I 
wish I had never sent you, perhaps then you 
would have done as I want you to do, and——” 

The old lady suddenly stopped. 

*‘ Married Squire Hobson,” thought Ellen in 
her heart; but she dared not utter it. 

* Dear mother,” said Ellen, “I have always 
endeavored to yield to your wishes, and seldom 
fail, except when upon the subject of marriage. 
I am very happy as I am, and do not want to 
marry. If in course of time I should desire to 
enter that state, I have no doubt but that a 
suitable companion will be sent to me.”’ 

No there wont!” exclaimed Mrs. Malcolm 
with warmth; ‘I don’t believe in sitting quietly 
down, folding one’s hands, and then trusting in 
Providence to—to—to——” 

“To send one a husband, would you say, 
mother,” quickly added the laughter-loving 
Ellen, and with great difficulty she restrained 
her merriment so far as to prevent another 
outbreak, for, notwithstanding her filial affec- 
tion, Ellen could not but enjoy her mother’s 
embarrassment at the ridiculousness of her own 
idea. However, she succeeded in regaining her 
composure in time to discover that her mother 
had dropped a stitch in her knitting, a catas- 
trophe that had occurred but once before within 
her recollection, and that was upon the occasion 
of Squire Hobson’s first visit. 

After Mrs. Malcolm had recovered from her 
confusion she laid down her work in her lap, 
and regarding Ellen with a look of great affec- 
tion: “my child,’ said she, “you asked mea 
while ago why I was so anxious that you should 
marry. Iwill tell youwhy. I am growing old 
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and feeble, and before I die I want to know that 
you have some one to cherish and protect you. 
As you well know, our means are limited. This 
property and the pension I receive from govern- 
ment is our support, the latter of which will 
cease at my death: hence my last hours will be 
embittered by the thought that J shall leave my 
beloved child dependent upon the cold charities 
of an unfeeling world. This is the reason that 
I anxiously desire to see you settled in life. 
Squire Hobson is kind-hearted, loves you, and 
would make a most excellent husband, even if 
he is not quite so polished as you wish. I 
could close my eyes in peace when I knew that 
my daughter was provided for. Now, my dear,” 
continued Mrs. Malcolm, as she arose to leave 
the room, and approaching Ellen bent over and 
kissed her, “‘ weigh these things well, and act as 
you think best.” 

Ellen threw her arms around her mother’s 
neck, and kissing her over and over again, pro-- 
mised obedience. When Ellen Malcolm was 
alone, her first impulse was to indulge her feel- 
ings in tears; but this she knew would never 
help her to a decision, so drying away the pearly 
drops that were chasing each other down her 
cheeks, she set herself steadily to determine her 
future course. The fact was that Squire Hobson 
had that morning offered her his heart, hand and 
fortune, and she had promised an answer the 
next day. The next day had almost come, and 
she was still undecided. 

If the reader will Jook back a few years with 
us, we may be able to understand the cause of 
Ellen’s indecision better than she did. In the 
days of Ellen’s childhood she had a playmate 
and champion, about four years older than her- 
self, named Henry Churchill. Henry’s father 
was the Principal of a flourishing seminary in 
the Valley, and from him Ellen received the 
first rudiments of education. The sudden death 
of Mr. Churchill, which was occasioned by a fall 
from his horse, left Henry at sixteen a dependent 
orphan. He immediately came to Philadelphia 
to seek employment, and was so fortunate as 
to obtain it in the store of a benevolent and 
kind-hearted gentleman, who received him as 
assistant clerk. Mr. Stephens was one of those 
few rich men who feel that money is not given 
to them to be spent in self-indulgence alone; 
but by mitigating the sufferings of the distressed, 
and assisting the honest strivings of the virtuous, 
he endeavored to rightly dispense the treasures 
with which his Maker had entrusted him. From 
the first Henry Churchill’s appearance and gene- 
ral deportment pleased him, and when he found 
that he was an intelligent and thoughtful lad, 
whose morals and education had been carefully 
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attended to, his interest increased. He therefore 
encouraged Henry to confide in him, and look 
upon him asa friend. Henry Churchill related 
to Mr. Stephens his early history, and how the 
death of his father had not only wrung his heart 
with anguish at the loss of a tender parent; but 
had also deprived him of the means of education, 
by which he had hoped to distinguish himself in 
some honorable profession. Still further conver- 
sation elicited the fact that the desire of Henry’s 
soul was to enter the naval service of his country. 
Mr. Stephens’ sympathies were enlisted, and he 
determined that Harry’s hopes should not be 
disappointed. Accordingly, unknown to young 
Churchill, he applied for a midshipman’s war- 
rant for him, and as his influence with the go- 
vernment was very great the appointment was 
soon made. When Mr. Stephens placed the 
commission in Harry’s hands, so perfect was his 
surprise, and so full his heart, that, for an’ in- 
stant, his feelings overcame him; but quickly 
recovering himself, he clasped his benefactor’s 
hand in his, and with tears rolling down his 
cheeks, poured forth his gratitude in broken 
sentences. There was a dewiness. too about 
Mr. Stephens’ eyes as he patted Harry’s hand, 
and told him he wanted no thanks. The con- 
sciousness of having made a deserving fellow 
happy was reward enough for him. 

Three years from the time Henry Charchill left 
Wyoming Valley found him once more treading 
its soil, but under very different circumstances. 
He was then a lone and dependent orphan, with 
no cheering prospect for the future. Now having 
applied himself with diligence, he had passed his 
examination before the navy board with great 
credit, and obtained permission to visit his native 
place ere he entered the service of his country as 
acting midshipman. Three years had wrought 
a great change in Harry Churchill, at least so 
thought Ellen Malcolm. All the younger por- 
tion of the inhabitants pronounced him remarka- 
bly handsome, while the older ones peered at him 
over their spectacles, declaring it was wonderful 
that Schoolmaster Churchill’s boy had turned out 
such a decent looking lad. Ellen Malcolm at 
fifteen was not quite so wise as when she reached 
the mature age of twenty-four, and to her fancy 
there lurked a world of honor in the gilt band 
round Harry’s cap, and the still more consipcuous 
one upon his shoulder. And when these marks 
of preferment happened to be set off by a pair of 
dark, lustrous eyes beneath the one, and broad, 
manly shoulders encircled by the other, it is a 
matter of question whether or not they may 
prove dangerous to fair ladies’ hearts, even 
when they cannot plead the youthful inexpe- 
rience of fifteen. The reader will now perceive 
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that owing to these said gilt bands and dark 
eyes, the host of worthies whom Mrs. Malcolm 
had enumerated as her daughter’s suitors, had 
met with a polite but decided dismissal, and 
Squire Hobson was about to share their fate. 

What ought I to do?” said Ellen, speaking 
to herself, “‘here is a most excellent offer—a 
man of good principles, unbiemished reputation, 
and able to provide for me to the extent of my 
wishes; and because he is not quite so refined 
as some others, I turn away in disgust. Indeed 
I do not deserve so good an offer. Besides I 
have no doubt but that it is the last one I shall 
ever have, as I presume ladies of an uncertain 
age are not much troubled with such things. 
?Tis true I might keep twenty-four for five or 
six years; but then I have no certain guarantee 
that at their close I should be able to merge 
my single blessedness into a state of connubial 
felicity; but seriously, I wish I could love the 
Squire, I have tried my best to do so; but my 
heart refuses. What a foolish creature I am 
thus to displease my kind mother, and beggar 
myself all for a wild chimera of my brain, a 
silly fancy of my childish days. I wonder where 
my pride of character is! How supremely ab- 
surd! To love a man who has never given me 
the first thought; and who, on his return, will 
look upon me as superannuated, and as my dear 
mother says, would never believe that Squire 
Hobson had made a proposal. It is not pro- 
bable that after having visited different parts 
of the world, and mingled with the young and 
beautiful of his own and other lands, that he 
will be likely to discover new charms in the 
plain country girl with whom he played when 
a boy. I feel my wounded self-esteem rising 
up to my assistance. I do hope it will cure 
me of this ridiculous love fancy. Now I am 
resolved—Henry Churchill cares not for me, 
and I will not care for him, or think about him 
any more.” 

Ellen Malcolm thought she was telling the 
truth—nay, she was sure of it; and she pro- 
nounced the words slowly and distinctly, with 
a slight elevation of voice, that the inanimate 
objects around her might witness that these 
were the sentiments of her heart. Poor Ellen! 
how little she knew of that treacherous heart of 
hers. Ere the echo of her words died away she 
had buried her face in her hands, and leaning 
on the table near her, yielded to a passionate 
burst of grief. From this indulgence she was 
aroused by the approach of heavy steps, and she 
had scarce time to dry her tears and compose 
herself when the portly figure of Squire Hobson 
darkened the door. It was a most unpropi- 
tious moment for a visit from the Squire, for 
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notwithstanding Ellen’s good resolutions, she 
had been thinking of Henry Churchill all the 
time she was crying, and she could not help 
contrasting his handsome person and polished ° 
manners with the plain, straight-forward Squire. 
Squire Hobson apologized for having called be- 
fore the appointed time, and made an awkward 
attempt at an excuse about a lover’s impatience. 
Their interview was short. Ellen in the most } 
delicate manner possible, respectfully, but firmly 
declined his offer, and the Squire departed mut- 
tering to himself that if ever he was fool enough } 
to go sparking again to another boarding-school } 
girl, he hoped he might lose the very best horse 

he owned. 

About two months after Mrs. Malcolm’s con- ° 
versation with her daughter upon her settlement ; 
in life; Ellen’s resolution never again to think ° 
of Henry Churchill; and the Squire’s rejection; ° 
Mrs. Malcolm returned from church one Sunday } 
in uncommon perturbation of spirits. 

‘Well if that’s net too bad!” said she, 
throwing herself upon a chair, and addressing * 
her daughter, who had remained at home on 
account of a severe headache. ‘‘ Who do you } 
think is married ?—but you might guess forever ; 
and not find out—such a sweep as they came } 
up the aisle with when everybody was in their ; 
seats just to show themselves—I never heard ° 
one word of the sermon afterward. I do say ' 
it is really too much—I can hardly help crying 
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when I think of it?—and the old lady ran on ; 


until she was compelled to pause for breath. $ 


A faintness crept around Ellen’s heart, for ’ 
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pride in the equipage that might have been her 
own. ‘Only see too how her white veil and 
ribbons fly in the breeze, and with what an air 
of triumph she tosses her head as they pass the 
house. Ah! you ugly-looking thing!’ continued 
the old lady, in a particularly vexed tone, “you 
need not turn up your little pug nose that way. 
It’s only chance that you are sitting where you 
are. My Ellen wouldn’t have your old husband, 
and so he thought that, to spite her, he would 
take you.” 

Mrs. Malcolm opened the shutter wide, and 
keyed her voice to a considerably higher pitch, 
in the hope that her words might reach the ears 
of the unconsciously offending Mrs. Squire Hob- 
son. 

Well, that’s some satisfaction—I hope she 
heard me,’ said Mrs. Malcolm, drawing in her 
head as the carriage turned a corner of the road 
and was lost to her view. ‘ Ellen,’? exclaimed 
she, as her eye fell upon her daughter, the sight — 
of whom seemed to revive the old desire of pos- 
sessing the Squire and his riches, “you might 
have been riding there instead of that creature 
if you had not been such a——” 

Mrs. Malcolm found that her anger was get- 
ting the better of her, so she finished her sen- 
tence by whirling out of the room, and violently 
slamming the door after her. 

Time sped calmly on with Ellen, notwith- 
standing Squire Hobson used to drive his bride 
to church every Sunday morning in their elegant 
carriage. Summer with its heats melted away, 
and autumn’s golden harvests had been gathered 


she felt persuaded that unknown to any one, } in. One night, later in the fall, Ellen was aroused 
Henry Churchill had visited the Valley, and $ from her peaceful slumber by a sense of suffoca- 
upon this bright, rosy morning had made his} tion. After a great effort she arose, when to her 
appearance in church, with a young and lovely } dismay she found that the room was filled with 
bride. However she summoned sufficient cour- } smoke. From the reflection of the blaze, the . 





age to inquire in a comparatively careless tone, 
‘who it was that had created such a sensation ?” 

**Who was it ?—you want to know, dv you? 
Ah! but you will be sorry enough when you hear 
it! Why, it was Squire Hobson and his bride.”? 

‘Squire Hobson and his bride!’ exclaimed 
Ellen, the weight being lifted from her heart, 
and jumping up she clapped her hands joyously, 
is that all 2?” 

* That all!?? repeated her mother in amaze- 
ment, who expected the least Ellen could do 
would be to faint, I don’t know how much 
more you would ask. But what makes all that 
dust in the road?—sure enough, if it isn ’t the 
Squire, driving round this by-road to show you 
his elegant, open carriage. I7ll draw in the 
shutter and peep through the slats; just come 
and look at it, Ellen, isn’t it splendid?” said 
Mrs. Malcolm, who seemed to feel a kind of 
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cracking of the timbers, and the shaking of the 
house, she comprehended all inan instant. Rush- 
ing from her own to her mother’s apartment, she 
awakened her with the terrible words, ‘* mother! 
mother! the house is on fire!—rise, or we shall 
be lost!?? With the assistance of their sefvant, 
in whose part of the house the fire originated, 
and whom, at great risk to herself, Ellen at 
length aroused from her deep sleep, they suc- 
ceeded in saving what silver they possessed, and 
some of their most valuable articles. Their 
neighbors alarmed by the light hastened to the 
spot, and found Mrs. Malcolm and her daughter 
shivering in the keen wind of a November night, 
and weeping over their dear home, which the 
devouring flames were fast consuming. Every 
attention that kindness could prompt was be- 
stowed upon the sufferers, and many a generous 
offer made them of a home. Mrs. Malcolm 








gratefully accepted the proposal of their nearest 
neighbor to return with him that night and 
remain as long as they pleased. ‘Oh, Ellen!’? 
said Mrs. Malcolm, as with sorrowful heart they 
pursued their way toward the house that was to 
shelter them, “if you had only married Squire 
Hobson we would not have been suffering as we 
now are.”” 

Ellen’s spirit was too sad to allow a smile— 
indeed she was not sure but that she would 
gladly have accepted the Squire’s offer if the 
afflictions of this night had been foreseen. Mrs. 
Malcolm’s youngest brother, the only near rela- 
tive whom death had spared her, kindly offered 
a house to his sister and niece, and did every 
thing in his power to make them comfortable; 
but his wife, an illiberal and narrow-minded 
woman, found much fault with Mrs. Malcolm’s 
whims, as she termed them, and expected Ellen 
to become a kind of waiting-maid to her and her 
children. This wounded the generous feelings 
of Mrs. Malcolm and Ellen, and dreary indeed 
did the long winter months pass to both. As 
the spring began to open, Mrs. Malcolm, who 
still possessed much energy of character, and 
whose spirit had been roused by the unfeeling 
treatment of her sister-in-law, informed Ellen 
that after consulting with her brother, she had 
decided upon a plan for their future mainte- 
nance, which was to sell the farm they owned 
in the Valley, and with the proceeds establish 
themselves in Philadelphia, where, by Mrs. Mal- 
colm taking a few boarders, and Ellen teaching 
music and painting, they might derive a genteel 
and independent support. At first it seemed 
impossible to Ellen that her mother and herself 
could live in a great city like Philadelphia. 
The obstacles appeared insurmountable, and 
her heart almost fainted when she thought that 
upon her accomplishments they were to depend 
in part for sustenance; but frequent conversa- 
tions with her mother and uncle lessened her 
fears, and she at length consented to the plan. 
The sale of their farm was soon effected, and 
everything speedily arranged for their removal 
to Philadelphia. An acquaintance of theirs who 
was coming to the city to purchase goods at- 
tended them down, and provided them with a 
respectable boarding-house. To BE CONCLUDED. 





‘BE OF COURAGE. 


Ox! never let thy courage die, 
Though dark the tempest lowers; 
The bow of promise in the sky, 
Succeeds the gloomiest showers. 
And care and grief by God are given 
That we, by faith, may trust in Heaven. eB. F. T. 
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CREATION. 
BY J. E. REDMAN. 


Lovp rose the strain on Time’s first glorious morn, 
: The shout triumphant, for a world new born. 

Then stray’d to Earth the Heav’n reflected light, 
Whose smile was morning, and whose frown was night ; 
Earth’s earliest charm!—and still, its latest grace, 
Whose every look is beauty’s self to trace; 

The hue of flow’rs, the crimson of the sky, 
The landscapes grace, and every speaking eye, 
And ’rose the pillars to the azure dome, 
Upborn and beautiful, and one by one; 
Whose broad foundation was the mighty deep, 
Whose apex soared beyond the stately steep— 
A firm support for Heav’n’s metallic floor! 
Green isles of bliss with all their faithful store ; 
The treasured wealth of rivers fair and bright, 
And forms Angelic, numberless as light. 

Then by that word, whom winds and waves obey, 

Fast from the land the waste of waters stray; 

The rocks arise above the refluent bed, 

And mountains rear their tall, majestic head; 
Loud winds went coursing o’er the pathless waste, 
And still the gloom of new-born earth was chas’d; 
Upsprang the herb upon the level plain, 

And fertile vallies waved with growing grain: 
The fruit trees rise and cast their shade around, 
And flow’rs burst forth and gem the verdant ground ; 
Balsamic shrubs breathed on the laden air, 

And all below, became surpassing fair. 

When now, the Maker of the complex plan, 
Look’d through all space and orbs refulgent ran; 
Fierce blazed the sun upon a rolling world! 

But, with soft grace, the moon her beams unfurl’d; 
And sister bodies, that were stars on high, 

$ Kept watch by night and guarded all the sky. 

The native tenants of the refluent wave, 

By paths unknown sought out the crystal cave; 
Swift o’er the plain the Ostrich takes her way, 
And, scorning earth, the Eagle soars away ; 
While birds of plumage all the woodland throng, 
Pleased ev’ry sight, and charm’d with ev’ry song! 
Far in the vales the lowing cattle strayed, 

Drank of the brook, and sought the noontide shade ; 
And in the forest deep the Lion roared, 

While distant hills responded to his word. 

Yet all was useless !—all was yet uncrown’d, 
Till man, a God! component of the ground, 

’Rose in his native majesty and mien, 

Look’d into life and gazed upon each scene, 
Viewed all the wonders ‘neath the vaulted sky, 
Himself, a wonder! to his raptured eye; 

To whom all beasts their due obedience payed, 
And whom they all his sov’reign will obeyed, 
Yet sad and lone, oh, how unlike the rest! 

He seemed the only thing but what was bless’d ; 
When, straying down upon a seraph plume, 
Fresh from her Maker’s hand, see woman come! 
Adorned with all that fondness could inspire, 
Each grace Angelic, and each look desire; 
Wrapt in each others charms they both surveyed, 
And God united what his hand had made. 
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ROSALIE. 


BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 

“In truth she was a light and lovely thing, 

Fair as the opening floweret, of the Spring; 

The bright rose crimsoned o’er her glowing cheek, 

And her eyes seemed without the tongue to speak.’ i 
aad Mrs. Norton. 


In a small apartment of an humble dwelling in 


the city of Boston, toward the close of a pleasant ; 
summer afternoon, sat a youthful female busily ° 
She was apparently } 


engaged plying the needle. 
about eighteen years of age, and her countenance 
was one of extreme loveliness, though that fair 
cheek was very pale, and those soft, blue eyes 
wore that expression of languor which never 
fails to betray the invalid. Ever and anon she 
would lay aside her work, and allow her head 
to rest for a moment upon the table before her, } 
then with new resolve to combat against the > 


sensations that were evidently so oppressive, ° 3 
Suddenly 3 


she would hastily resume her labors. 
the door of the apartment was softly opened, 
and a young man entered unobserved and ad- 
vanced to her side. 

‘Eva!’ he exclaimed, in a tone of mingled 


surprise and reproach, while the startled girl ; 
made a vain effort to conceal her employment, { 

: 4 
**Eva—what means this? Do you not know ; 


that you are overtasking your strength ?—are 
you not aware that your feeble frame is ill able 
to bear this exertion ?”’ 

“Nay, brother, chide me not,”’ 
his companion, raising her eyes pleadingly to 
his own—‘‘I am, perhaps, stronger than you 
imagine—and besides I shall be far happier in 
the knowledge that I am contributing my little 
mite toward our mutual support.”’ 

¢ And by so doing prostrate yourself upon the 


interrupted 


bed of sickness, perchance of death!’ rejoined . 


her brother, in a tone of deep sadness, “no, Eva, 
I tell you it must not, shall not be.” 

‘It must indeed,” replied Eva, in a tone ot 
determination—ah! Edgar, you can hide the 
truth from me no longer; I know that our poverty 
is greater than you will confess; I know that day 
after day you have been vainly seeking employ- 
ment, and that soon we shall be obliged to leave 
this dwelling for one still huambler—and knowing 
this feel it is my duty to do all in my power to- 
ward our future maintenance. And so to-day 
when that kind-hearted Mrs. Morris answered 
my petition for needle-work, by sending me 
sufficient to occupy my time for a week to 
come, I was very, very thankful. And deem 
not, my brother, that any solicitations will in- 
duce me to abandon my task.” 

The young man made no reply. He knew 


and felt that there was indeed necessity for her 
labor, though he had ever sought to disguise the 
truth from his sister in the daily hope that the 
morrow would dawn more brightly upon their 
prospects. Very bitter were Edgar Hastings’ 
thoughts at that moment, for his mind was busy 
contrasting the past with the present, and his 
memory reverted to the time whef his society 
had been sought after and courted by the gay and 
wealthy; and when his gentle sister Eva, who 
had now risen from her sick bed to endeavor by 
the work of her hands to procure money for the 
; commonest necessaries of life, was the star and 
$ idol of the brilliant circles of fashion. And this 
; but a few short months before! 
; The father of Edgar and Eva Hastings had 
> been one of New York’s merchant princes, but 
; reverses of fortune had unexpectedly come upon 
him, and in a single hour he who had never 
known a want beheld upon his path ruin and 
poverty. That fearful stroke was more than 
} his proud spirit could brook, and the morning 
; after the knowledge of his failure was acquired 
3 he was found lying cold and stiff upon his couch. 
; The decease of their father was a far greater 
; shock to Edgar and his sister than the depriva- 
; tion of their accustomed luxuries. At first they 
bore the stroke of poverty bravely, deeming that 
those who had been the associates of their pros- 
; perous days would aid them in the time of ad- 
‘ versity. But all too soon came the bitter lesson 
‘ that the flight of wealth too often brings with it 
} the loss of friendship, if such it can be called— 
; and the sensitive orphans learned by degrees to 
shrink from meeting those with whom they had 
once familiarly mingled. Edgar Hastings had 
; been educated for the bar, and a brilliant career 
; had been predicted for him by the friends of his 
prosperity; but the misfortunes and death of his 
parent had deprived him of the means of pur- 
g suing his destined profession. At the period 
when my tale begins he had passed his twenty- 
first birth-day, while his sister was his junior 
‘ by three years. To Eva he was most devotedly 
attached, and it was on her account that he de- 
plored the want of wealth most deeply. She 
was so beautiful, so delicate, and had been so 
tenderly nurtured—how would she be able to 
bear up under the pressure of unaccustomed 
privations! Eva was naturally very fragile, and 
the sudden death of her father had been the 
cause of a dangerous fit of illness, from which 
she had never entirely recovered. She knew 
that contrasting their former style of living 
with their present, they were indeed poor—but 
thought that they would still have sufficient 
to support themselves in comparative comfort. 
And in this her brother had never undeceived 
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her, though alas! he was well aware that the 
little they possessed would barely suffice to 
maintain them for a few months, unless he 
could obtain occupation. And his exertions to 
this last effect had hitherto been of no avail— 
he met with supercilious haughtiness and some- 
times rebuffs wherever he applied, and then 
completely disheartened he would return again 
to his humble home. Doubtless there were 
many who had they been well acquainted with 
Edgar Hastings’ difficulties, would have endea- 
vored to aid him. But discouraged by the cold- 
ness of a few, he reflected not that there might 
be others of more kindly feelings, and yielding 
at last to the earnest entreaties of his sister, 
who felt most keenly the neglect of those whom 
she had ever regarded as loving friends, he re- 
moved from his native city to Boston. Scarcely 
had they succeeded in securing an abode, when 
Eva again became alarmingly ill, and for some 
weeks lingered upon the confines of the grave. 
Words could ill describe the grief, the agony 
that dwelt in the bosom of Edgar Hastings as 
he hung over the couch of that lovely and be- 
loved sister, dreading that each moment would 
be her last. But Eva did not die: yet it was a 
long time ere she was sufficiently recovered to 
leave her chamber. It was during the hours of 
convalescence that the conviction of their ex- 
treme poverty suddenly flashed upon her mind, 
and she formed the secret resolution of trying 
to gain a livelihood by her needle. The day on 
which my tale commences, she had bent her 
feeble steps toward a fancy store in the neigh- 
borhood, and had there sought a supply of work. 
That she was successful the reader is already 
aware. The owner of the store, Mrs. Morris, 
was a benevolent and sympathizing woman; 
and the pale, sad face and sweet voice of Eva 
Hastings instantly awakened an interes: in her 
heart, while having luckily on hand more sewing 
than her assistants could well accomplish, she 
gladly, as she declared, disposed of part to Eva. 

At a late hour that same evening, Edgar 
Hastings was returning from an erzand which 
had taken him a short distance from home, 
when, as he passed through one of the most 
fashionable streets, he observed a female issuing 
stealthily from the door of a stately dwelling. 
She was enveloped in a large mantle—and im- 
agining that there was something suspicious in 
her movements as she hastened past him, he re- 
solved to watch her and learn whither her steps 
were directed. The night was unusually dark 
and the streets almost deserted—~but quickening 
his pacé he hurried after the person who had 
attracted his notice, and after following her for 
more than an hour was surprised and alarmed 





on seeing her at last take a course which led to 
the river side. In a few minutes more she had 
reached the very edge of one of the wharves, 
and in another instant would have precipitated 
herself into the water below—but a strong hand 
suddenly detained her, and giving vent to one 
low cry, the mysterious female fell insensible 
into the arms of Edgar Hastings! Scarcely 
knowing what to think, the young man’s first 
impulse was to return her to the house from 
whence she had proceeded; and with the assist- 
ance of a gentleman who just then passed by, 
he procured a conveyance, and lifting his uncon- 
scious burden into it, they were driven rapidly 
onward. 

In a few minutes they arrived at the destined 
spot, and leaving the still inanimate form of 
the female within the carriage, Hastings quickly 
alighted and sought admittance to the dwelling. 

The door was soon opened by a grey-haired 
serving man, and in a few words the young gen- 
tleman made his errand known. As he spoke, 
a cry of joy burst from his auditor’s lips, and 
scarcely waiting to hear the whole of the story 
he sprang toward the carriage, and ere many 
seconds had elapsed returned bearing in his 
arms the strange being whom Edgar Hastings 
had forcibly withheld from the cold grasp of 
death. 

**Thank God!—thank God!’? exclaimed the 
old man—‘‘it is indeed her—my poor, sweet 
lady!?* And without giving any further expla- 
nation, he hurried with his burden toward a dis- 
tant apartment. Hastings remained standing in 
the hall wondering what could be the meaning 
of the affair, and wishing most heartily for a 
solution of the mystery. More than ten minutes 
sped—and then, just as the young man was 
about to leave the house, an elderly female of 
respectable appearance issued from an adjoining 
room. She seemed greatly agitated, and hur- 
riedly advancing toward Hastings with tears of 
gratitude, thanked him for saving the life of her 
beloved lady, the mistress of that noble mansion, 
whose reason having been affected by the death 
of two very dear relations, in the delirium of fever 
she had escaped the vigilance of her attendants, 
and sought to destroy herself in the manner 
already recorded. Her flight had been disco- 
vered when it was too late, and though the ser- 
vants had been despatched in every direction 
in search of her, several of them had already 
returned, but without any tidings of the missing 
one. His sudden appearance, with the object 
of their solicitude, had, as Hastings was. now 
informed, caused such a revulsion of feeling 
among the household, that in their deep joy at 
having recovered their beloved lady, they had 
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at first forgotten to thank the author of it. As 
she concluded, the speaker again and again re- 
peated her earnest thanks for his kindness; and 
when Edgar Hastings was about to depart, she 
requested him to acquaint her with his residence, 
which he at first hesitated in doing; but at length 
obeying an inward prompting, he gave her the 
desired information. 

As Hastings wended his way homeward his 
thoughts dwelt entirely upon the scene in which 
he had been so prominent an actor, and he busied 
his mind in vain conjectures concerning the ap- 
pearance of the lady whom he had preserved 
from so untimely an end. He had not obtained 
even the slightest glimpse of her face, the mantle 
which she wore having shrouded her form and 


countenance completely, and whether she was } 
} aspirations pointed, once open before him, no 


young or old, beautiful or otherwise, was a matter 
of ignorance. 

More than six weeks passed away after the 
occurrence last related, Edgar continuing as un- 
successful as usual in his endeavors to obtain 
employment; and Eva from the proceeds of her 
needle barely managing to support herself and 
brother. One morning as the latter was pre- 
paring for a walk, a note addressed to himself 
was brought to his dwelling by a servant in 
livery, and wondering much whence it came, 
he opened it in haste and glanced over the con- 
tents. It proved to be from the lady on whom 
six weeks previous he had conferred so great a 
benefit, requesting an interview with him that 
evening that she might have an opportunity of 
thanking him for the service he had rendered her. 

The epistle was signed ‘ Rosalie Grahame,” 
and worded so entreatingly, the writer evidently 
so earnestly desired to see him, that Hastings 
could not dream of refusing her request. He, 
therefore, returned answer by the bearer of the 
communication, that he would wait upon the 
lady the succeeding evening at her residence. 


For the rest of that day Edgar Hastings } 
} being, Edgar Hastings scarcely knew how to 


thought of little else than the coming inter- 
view, and once more a thousand surmises re- 
lating to the lady whom he was so soon to 
behold, filled his mind. Again and again he 
wondered whether she was young or old—but 
at length came to the conclusion that being the 
mistress of that mansion, she must undoubtedly 
be somewhat advanced in life. 

** And who knows,”’ suggested Eva, who had 
been the confident of his thoughts, ** who knows, 
dearest Edgar, but her acquaintance may be of 
great value to you. She is no doubt very wealthy, 
and perhaps will be of material assistance to you 
by the influence which one in her station must 
inevitably possess.”? 

And as the young girl spoke, the eyes of the 
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brother brightened for an instant, but the glow 
soon died away; for experience had taught him 
that he should repress all those sanguine hopes. 
Besides there was something repugnant in the 
idea of receiving favors from one toward whom 
he was thus situated: it seemed too much like 
accepting a reward for an action which he con- 
sidered as a mere impulse of humanity. But 
just then his glance fell upon the pale cheek of 
his sister—that sister who had been reared so 
tenderly, and who was now daily making greater 
exertions than her strength admitted, and his 
heart smote him while he inwardly determined 
to subdue all pride for the sake of Eva, if by 
that struggle he could have the slightest hope 
of one day restoring her to her wonted station. 
He felt that were but the path to which all his 


effort should be wanting to surmount all ob- 
stacles. 

At the appointed hour that evening Hastings 
repaired to the lady’s residence. He was ad- 
mitted by the same grey-haired serving man 
who had opened the door on a former occasion, 
and who now ushered him into one of the par- 
lors: and while awaiting the appearance of her 
whom he sought, he had leisure to cast an in- 
quisitive glance around those spacious apart- 
ments where everything plainly bespoke wealth 
and taste. He had not been seated many seconds 
when a light footstep was heard approaching, 
and the next moment a young and lovely girl 
clad in mourning, and apparently about nineteen 
years of age, entered and advanced toward him. 
In another instant she stood by his side, and 
eagerly extending to him her hand, raised a pair 
of dark, expressive eyes now half suffused with 
tears to his face, while with eloquent words she 
faltered forth her deep gratitude to him who had 
preserved her from an early and fearful doom! 
Completely bewildered at the knowledge that 
he had indeed saved the life of that beautiful 


reply. All his wonted self-possession had for- 
saken him—and he could only stammer out a 
few disconnected sentences expressive of the 
small value of the obligation she had incurred. 
The young lady did not seem to notice his em- 
barrassment, but taking a seat quite near she 
endeavored to draw him into conversation, and 
there was a winning frankness in her manner 
that soon set him at ease, while he listened with 
unaffected interest to a brief detail of her history, 
which as she smilingly and yet gravely said she 
must give him in order to clear herself of the 
stain which now rested upon her character, as 
having attempted suicide. 

And so, gentle reader, leaving them together, 
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hearken to me for a few minutes, while as con- 
cisely as possible I breathe into your ear a sketch 
of the self-same life tale which yon fair lady of 
my story is now repeating to her preserver. 

The father of Rosalie Grahame was the only 
child of a very wealthy merchant of Boston. 
Arthur Grahame had been educated for the bar, 
but his health being rather infirm he had never 
practised his profession. Just before he com- 
pleted his majority the death of his parent placed 
him in possession of an immense estate, which 
the feebleness of his frame rendered him unable 
to enjoy. In hopes of benefitting his constitu- 
tion, which was naturally robust, though now 
broken down by close confinement to his studies, 
he left his native city soon after the decease of 
his father, and set forth on a protracted tour 
through southern Europe, as the physicians 
had declared travel was of great service to his 
health. The mild climes that he visited restored 
strength to his body, while the various changes 
of scene which constantly met his gaze did much 
toward dissipating the cloud that hung over the 
mind of young Grahame, caused by the unex- 
pected death of a beloved parent, and a sense 
of utter loneliness which pervaded his spirit— 
for, strange to say, Arthur Grahame claimed 
kindred to no human being. He was the last 
surviving descendant of a large family, whose 
various branches had all long since been num- 
bered with earth’s departed. 

Grahame had been about two years abroad, 
when during a sojourn at Rome he formed a 
friendship with an Italian noble of decayed for- 
tunes, in whose family he soon became a fre- 
quent guest. With the haughty daughters of 
the Conte di Francia he was an acknowledged 
favorite—but it was not the Syren smile of the 
Lady Giulia, nor the condescending attentions 
of the stately Lady Laura, who to the untitled 
and uncoronetted was generally as cold as the 
silver moonbeams that stole nightly into her 
chamber, that made the dwelling of their father 
a pleasant resort to the young American. No 
—even while the younger daughter of the Conte 
strove to win him to herself by her dainty sweet- 
ness, and the elder cast aside her dignity and 
suffered her haughty spirit to feel the influence 
of his presence—the thoughts of Grahame were 
far from both, and his eyes often wandered to- 
ward a pale, dark-eyed girl, who usually sat 
alone and unnoticed in a distant corner of the 
apartment, occupied with her needle or a book. 
She was the orphan niece of the Conte—the 
child of his younger brother, who after the death 
of her father had sought protection beneath her 
uncle’s roof. Therese di Francia was very 
beautiful—the most critical gaze could detect 
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no fault in face or form—but upon that sweet 
countenance. ever rested an expression of hope- 
less sadness, while ber manner was always re- 
served and apparently cold. She never mingled 
with the crowd that daily met at the Conte’s, but 
sat apart from all, seeming purposely to shun the 
society of those around her. The world called 
her proud and devoid of feeling, and despairing 
of awaking her notice left her to herself. They 
did not know that her relatives, fearing the 
effects of their niece’s superior beauty upon the 
admirers of their own stately daughters, had, 
therefore, commanded her as she valued their 
smile to hold herself aloof from the gay and 
courtly multitude that thronged their halls. 
Arthur Grahame had ever regarded Therese 
with interest. He could not believe her really 
cold-hearted, as it was said, while her strange 
beauty and the striking grace of her every 
movement were day after day watched by him 
with sensations he had never experienced be- 
fore. He had observed the chilling demeanor of 
her aunt and cousins toward the young orphan: 
often had his cheeks glowed with generous in- 
dignation as he noted some slight word or act 
by which Therese was reminded of her depen- 
dent situation; and instinct whispered to him a 
tale of long continued trials, by which the young 
girl was taught to bow in submission to the will 
of her oppressors—like the lowly violet meekly 
hiding beneath some overshadowing shrub whose 
gaudy blossoms thus receive a double portion of 
sunshine and dew-drops. And next arose a wish 
in Grahame’s heart that to him might be allotted 
the task of unveiling to the world the rare love- 
liness of that modest flower; and he resolved, if 
it were possible, to win the love of Therese and 
take her with him to his own native land, to be 
the light of his now desolate mansion. But he 
felt that this object could only be accomplis!:ed 
with caution—for were the Conte’s family to 
observe his preference for the orphan they would 
doubtless do all in their power to keep her out of 
his way. 

Many times when Therese went forth to walk, 
Arthur Grahame met her as if by accident, and 
accompanied her on her journey, which was very 
often one of mercy to the abodes of the suffering 
and needy. Need it be told how by degrees his 
respectful attentions won her confidence, and 
she learned to regard him as far different from 
the glittering throng with whom she had all her 
life been in contact? One circumstance’alone 
served to bind him more closely to her than 
any other. Their religious sect was the same. 
Though the Conte and his household were de- 
votees at the gorgeous shrine of St. Peter’s, 
Therese never accompanied them. Her mother 
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was an English woman, and at her dying request § 
her daughter had been educated in the beautiful 
faith of the Church of England. Grahame also 
was a Protestant—and thus arose between the 
5 
; 





two an oft-expressed sympathy. Therese never 
divulged the fact of their frequent meetings to 
her relatives, and Grahame was wise enough to 
maintain a like silence. When at last the latter 
breathed into the fair girl’s ear his impassioned 
avowal of affection, it was answered by Therese 
with a timid confession of preference, and in 
those few low sentences there was a depth, a 
fervor that almost startled Grahame, so different 
did he find the beautiful speaker from what she 
had been represented to him. 

And now came the question, how should the 
truth of their engagement be made known to 
the Count—and when it was, would he consent 
to their union? Grahame feared much opposi- 
tion, for he well knew that the Conte’s daughters 
would endeavor by every means to influence 
their parent; and Therese thought the same, 
though she did not give her reasons—for she 
had too high a sense of honor to speak ill of her 
cousins when she deemed her betrothed igno- 
rant of their real character. But Grahame now 
thought it necessary to reveal his knowledge 
upon this subject, and then he divulged to The- 
rese a plan, by following which, the difficulties 
they dreaded might be avoided. He urged her 
to marry him secretly, and told her that within 
an hour after their union they might be safely 
esconced within a gallant barque on their way 
toward the home of his birth: and Therese lis- 
tened with glowing cheeks, and in the end gave 
her promise to act as he desired. 

The project was fulfilled—and when the morn- 
ing after their marriage the escape of Therese 
was discovered, and a note was found lying 
upon her dressing-table, announcing that she 
had wedded Arthur Grahame, and was now far 
out of the reach of pursuit; words could ill de- 
pict the astonishment and anger of her uncle 
and his family. By the Conte’s daughters the 
disappointment produced by their favorite’s 
union with their cousin was deeply felt—but 
it passed away by the end of a month, and had 
merely the effect of causing Lady Giulia to be- 
sto v her smiles elsewhere, and of leading Lady 
Laura to look with grander scorn than before 
upon all those who possessed not the patent of 
nobility. 

Grahame and his bride arrived in due time at 
the place of their destination. It is not my pur- 
pose to linger upon the period of their wedded 
life. Suffice it to say that at the end of twelve 
years Arthur Grahame found himself a widower 
and the father of two interesting little girls. 
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Therese had never enjoyed good health since 
her arrival in the country of her adoption. She 
drooped beneath the influence of the variable 
climate of the north, and yet firmly resisted her 
husband’s wish that they should return to Italy. 
**No, Arthur, no,’? she would invariably say in 
answer to his entreaties—*‘in this’ fair land of 
yours have I experienced years of the heart’s 
brightest happiness—here it was that you, my 
soul’s idol, first looked on life—this is the birth- 
place of my little ones—and it is here also that 
I would be buried.” 

She died—and there was a manly heart and 
two innocent, motherless children left behind to 
mourn her loss. After his wife’s decease Gra- 
hame never mixed with society, and seemed to 
live only fér his little daughters, Rosalie and 
Therese. In consequence of their father’s se- 
cluded habits they were brought up in retire- 
ment, and had but little acquaintance with the 
word. Rosalie, at her mother’s death had just 
entered her tenth year, and her sister was two 
years younger. Eight years later, these young 
sisters stood by the death bed of their father, 
who consigned his children to the guardianship 
of a friend, an eminent lawyer in Boston. The 
loss of their sole-surviving parent was mourned 
with bitter sorrow by the orphans—and the effect. 
of that sudden stroke was in the main fatal to 
the younger. Therese Grahame was a fragile, 
sensitive being, singularly beautiful and gifted, 
but all too delicate to bear up under the burden 
of life’s vicissitudes. IJncessant grief at her 
father’s death preyed upon both mind and body, 
and ere the expiration of another twelvemonth, 
Rosalie bent in frantic anguish over the cold 
corpse of her darling sister. Rosalie Grahame 
was now alone. There was no kindred voice 
to soothe her in that hour of deep agony—no 
kindred heart on which to lean for consolation 
and support. What wonder if that fearful know- 
ledge should have cast her upon the bed of sick- 
ness and danger? What wonder if when in the 
hour of delirium the memory of her loneliness 
pressed upon her soul, she should in the wild- 
ness of temporary insanity have endeavored to 
rid herself of a life from whose pathway all the 
flowers had withered ? 

Such was the substance of Rosalie Grahame’s 
narrative to Hastings, and as such, reader mine, 
I have presented it to your view. 

Edgar Hastings had heard ‘that simple detail 
with varied feelings—and when he listened to 
the touching words in which she described her 
desolate situation the blood rushed to his brow, 
and his heart beat wildly with a thousand new 
and strange emotions. It seemed to him as 
though he had known Rosalie for years; and 
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after she had concluded her history he revealed 
to her a portion of his own, spoke of the reverses 
of fortune under which he had suffered, and dwelt 
long and affectionately upon the beauty and vir- 
tues of his sister. He did not mention their ex- 
treme poverty : no—in spite of the determination 
which he had previously made, now that he dis- 
covered in the fair girl at his side the lady whom 
he had rescued, he felt he could not do as he had 
resolved. 

When at length he rose to depart, Rosalie 
Grahame again and again uttered her fervent 
expressions of gratitude for the life he had saved. 

* And now, Mr. Hastings, you will come and 
see me sometimes—will you not?’’ she said, 
gazing earnestly into his face, and placing her 
soft, little hand confidingly within his own, “I 
have but few friends, and wished to see you 
that I might number you upon my list.” 

As Hastings returned home he thought much 
upon Miss Grahame’s last words, and asked him- 
self whether it would be expedient for one as 
portionless as himself to be brought often into 
contact with a young girl so beautiful and far 
above himself in worldly goods. Would not 
friendship, he questioned, eventually lead to 
a warmer feeling?—nay, was he not already 
greatly interested in Rosalie Grahame, more 
even than he dared to confess to himself? Yes, 
in that single interview he had felt that were he 
in a situation to marry, Rosalie was all that his 
fancy had ever pictured in a wife. And how 
thinking thus could he suffer himself to comply 
with her wish—to accept her friendship at the 
risk of his own happiness? It could not be— 
he must fly from the magic of her presence and 
endeavor to forget that she existed. 

The circumstances of his interview with Miss 
Grahame were related to his sister with but few 
comments on his part. Eva too heard him with- 
out remark—for when he spoke of the extreme 
loveliness of Rosalie, she thought of the effect 
which that beauty must have produced upon 
her brother, and with tact peculiar only to the 
softer sex entered fully into his feelings. 

A fortnight again passed away. Edgar Hast- 
ings was true to his determination of avoiding 
Miss Grahame. Since the evening of their first 
interview he had not been near her, but she was 
often in his thoughts, and his self-denial required 
a painful effort. His attempts to gain employ- 
ment had been as usual unattended with success, 
and he was on the point of resigning all hope, 
when one morning a note was presented to him, 
which, on opening, he found to be from a well 
known barrister, requesting his presence at his 
Office as soon as he could make it convenient to 
come. As may be imagined, Hastings was not 
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long in obeying the summons, and accordingly 
shortly after its reception set out for the lawyer’s 
apartments. 

The result of that visit was a happy one to 
Edgar Hastings. Mr. Eldron, the barrister, was 
a fine looking old man, courteous, dignified and 
gentlemanly in manner. He seemed pleased 
with Edgar’s appearance, and told him that his 
object in sending for him was that he was about 
giving up the most laborious part of his business, 
and while inquiring for some one able to supply 
his place, had heard Mr. Edgar Hastings recom- 
mended as precisely the person likely to suit 
him. He added that if Edgar would allow him 
to prove his qualifications, and if the prospect 
pleased the latter, and their terms agreed, he 
should be glad to avail himself of his assistance. 
The young man expressed himself perfectly wil- 
ling to undergo the test—while in his heart he 
felt that the remuneration exceeded his highest 
expectations. Two hours afterward Edgar Hast- 
ings left the lawyer’s office with the happy con- 
sciousness that the long-wished for opportunity 
for the exercise of his capacities was now ensured 
to him. 

His first thought was to return home and im- 
part to Eva the joyful intelligence; and that im- 
pulse was promptly obeyed. As he approached 
the apartment where he usually found his sister 
seated at the work-table, he heard voices in 
earnest conversation within, and pausing a mo- 
ment to listen, his ear caught tones that were 
certainly not quite unfamiliar to it. The next 
instant he noiselessly unclosed the door, and in 
a distant corner of the apartment, side by side, 
sat Eva Hastings and Rosalie Grahame conver- 
sing together with the freedom of old friends, 
while the arm of the lovely stranger affection- 
ately encircled the sister of Edgar Hastings! 
The moment they perceived the latter’s entrance 
both of the young girls started up, and Rosalie 
advanced toward him and extended her hand, 
while a slight flush suffused her fair cheek. 

* And so, Mr. Hastings,”’ she said reproach- 
fully, as he expressed his pleasure at again 
meeting her—‘‘and so you really deemed that 
because you chose to forsake me I would think 
proper to return the compliment. But I can 
assure *you such has never been my intention— 
and I have come here to-day for the express 
purpose of giving you a richly deserved scolding, 
and of proving that I humble myself in every 
possible manner for the sake of showing you 
that I am not at all likely to be ungrateful for 
the service you so iately rendered me.”? There 
was a slight dash of emotion in her voice, but 
mastering it she continued— 

‘You will doubtless think my visit here a 
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very bold and unlady-like proceeding—but it is 
founded entirely on my inability to brook disap- 
pointment. I had set my heart on gaining you 
for a friend, and had not the least idea of relin- 
quishing my desire. The encomiums which at 
our first interview you lavished upon your sister, { 
also made me eagerly long to behold her—so I 
resolved to seek your abode and see what the } 
most strenuous efforts could accomplish. In 
one undertaking have I already succeeded, for ° 
this lovely Eva,” and as she spoke she drew the 
latter still nearer to her, ** has promised to favor ° 
me with her sweet friendship.”’ 

For a considerable while longer did Rosalie 
Grahame remain with the inmates of that humble | 
dwelling, conversing with Edgar and Eva with 
all the familiarity of old acquaintanceship; but at 
last the information that her carriage was at the 
door, warned her that it was time to return home. | 

One morning about two years after the instal- 
ment of Edgar Hastings into the office of Lawyer 
Eldron, a crowded audience was assembled in a ° 
court-room at Boston, and with rapt attention 
they listened to the words of burning power 
which fell from the lips of a youthful member | 
of the bar. He was pleading the cause of an 
aged widow, whose estate had been wrenched 
from her possession through the craft of those 
in whom she had ever placed the holiest confi- 
dence; and while the glowing words in which 
he portrayed her wrongs flowed freely forth, ; 
there was a death-like silence among that vast 
multitude, for seldom had such a strain of golden 
eloquence echoed through that spacious apart- 
ment, and all who listened anxiously caught each : 
word, unwilling to lose even the slightest mur- | 
mur. It was indeed a powerful appeal, and as 
such the judges felt it. When at length the , 
speaker ceased and resumed his seat, huge drops | 
of perspiration stood upon his brow—while one 
dense shout of applause rose from the enrap- 
tured throng, and at the same time a wreath of 
graceful laurels fell to the feet of the youthful 
orator, and looking hastily up he met the gaze , 
of a beautiful girl who was seated in the gallery 
above him. The glance which he returned re- ; 
vealed to Rosalie Grahame that one transient | 
token of her approbation was of far more value } 
to Edgar Hastings than all the adulation by 3 
which it was evident he was henceforth to be 
surrounded. 

The following evening found Hastings seated 
beside the fair maiden who had so plainly evinced 
her joy at his triumph. A quiet happiness beamed 
upon the countenance of each, and they spoke } 
hopefully of the future, and of the blissful years 
which were in store for them. 

‘* And now, dearest Rosalie,”? said the young ' 
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barrister, as his gaze rested upon the bright face 
of his lady love, ‘let me own my knowledge of 
a secret which you have long kept locked within 
the recesses of your soul. Let me confess to 
you that it is to yourself alone I owe the abun- 
dant harvest which I have this day reaped—for 


; it is but to-day that I have discovered in my 


venerated patron, Mr. Eldron, the guardian to 
whose care your father entrusted you. Through 
him I learned how you contrived to acquaint 
yourself with my greatly reduced circumstances, 
and how, at your solicitation, he consented to 


} receive me into his office. Ah! dearest, I fear 


I can never repay either your guardian or your- 
self for your unparalleled goodness.”’ 

Nay, say not so,” replied Rosalie, placing 
her hand gently within his, ** your obligation to 


me was repaid long before you incurred it; and 


as to Mr. Eldron, he ought to consider himself 
highly favored in being able to boast that he was 
the means of presenting so brilliant a luminary 
as yourself to the world. And this I am very 


’ well aware that he does, for many times have I 


heard him exclaim that he would always bless 
the hour when Edgar Hastings first became the 
assistant of his labors.’’ 

About three weeks afterward Rosalie Grahame 
was united to Edgar Hastings, and at the same 
time also his sister Eva, now a blooming and 
animated being, stood before the altar as a bride. 

Through the long years succeeding their union 
the wife of Edgar Hastings never had the slightest 
cause to regret her choice, while she was often 
heard laughingly to declare that since she had the 
honor of being acquainted with him, her husband 
had never thwarted her wish but once, which was 


» on the memorable occasion that first introduced 


to his notice his own wilful Rosalie. 


MY BOOKS. 
BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


GaTHER ye round me, friends, for such ye are, 
Oh! mute companions of my thoughtful mood— 


; Mute, yet all eloquent, your bright brows wear 


The seal of welcome to your solitude! 
Friends, who will fail me not in your high worth, 
Your tones immortal thrill my raptur’d ear— 
Your eyes unalter’d ’mid the change of earth 
Beam kindly on me, and T feel that here 
My heart hath found its home! Bright beings of the 
mind— 
Children of bard and sage—ye strangely gifted— 
To glorify the Beautiful, enshrined 
In my soul’s temple; how have ye uplifted 


With the calm radiance of your thoughts sublime, 


My spirit o’er the ills and fleeting forms of Time}, 
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THE ORPHAN BOY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 


‘He faded, yet so 2 sein and meek, 
So gently wan, so sweetly weak. # 


Tue bustle of the fight was over; the prisoners 
had been secured; the decks washed down; the 
watch piped; and the schooner had once more 
relapsed into midnight quiet and repose. I sought 
my hammock and soon fell asleep. But my slum- 
bers were disturbed by wild dreams, which, like 
the visions of a fever, agitated and unnerved me : 
the late strife, the hardships of my early life, 
and a thousand other things mingling together as 


figures in a phantasmagoria. Suddenly a hand ; 
was laid on my shoulder, and starting up I beheld » 


the surgeon’s mate. 

*¢ Little Dick, sir, is dying,’’ he said. 

At once I sprang from my hammock. Little > 
Dick was a sort of protegee of mine. He was 
a pale, delicate child, said to be an orphan and 
used to gentle nurture; and from the first hour 
I joined the schooner my heart had yearned to- 
ward him, for I too had once been friendless and 
alone in the world. He often talked to me in 
confidence of his mother, whose memory he re- 
garded with a holy reverence. With the other 
boys of the ship he had little to say; for they 
were rude and coarse, he delicate and sensitive. 
Often, when they jeered him for his melancholy, 
he would go apart by himself and weep. He 
never complained of his lot, though his compa- 
nions imposed on him continually. Poor lad! his 
heart was in the grave with his lost parents. 

I took a strange interest in him, and had light- ° 
ened his tasks as much as possible. During the 3 
late fight I had owed my life to him, for he rushed } 
in just as a sabre stroke was levelled at me: and } 
by interposing his feeble cutlass had averted the 
deadly blow. In the hurry and confusion since 
1 had quite forgotten to enquire if he was hurt, 
though, at the time, I had inwardly resolved to 
exert all my little influence to procure him a 
midshipman’s watfant in requital for his service. 
It was with a pang of reproachful agony, there- 
fore, that I leapt to my feet— 

**My God!’? I exclaimed, ‘‘ you do not mean 
it? He is not dying?” 

*T fear, sir,” said the messenger, shaking his 
head sadly, ‘that he cannot live till morning.” 

“And I have been lying idly here!”? I ex- 
claimed with remorse. ‘Lead me to him.” 

‘He is delirious, but in the intervals of lunacy 
he asks for you, sir,” and as the man spoke we 
stood by the bedside of the dying boy. 

The sufferer did not lie in his usual hammock, 
for it was hung in the very midst of the crew, 
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and the close air around it was too stifling, but 
he had been carried under the open hatchway, 
and laid there in a little open space of about 
four feet square. From the sound of the ripples 
I judged the schooner was in motion, while the 
clear, calm blue sky, seen through the opening 
overhead, and dotted with myriads of stars, be- 
tokened that the fog had broken away. How 
calmly it smiled down on the wan face of the 
dying boy. Occasionally a light current of wind 
—oh! how deliciously cool in that pent-up hold 
—eddied down the hatchway, and lifted the dark 
chestnut locks of the sufferer, as, with his little 
head reposing in the lap of an old veteran, he lay 
in an unquiet slumber. His shirt-collar was un- 
buttoned, and his childish bosom, as white as that 
of a girl, was open and exposed. He breathed 
quick and heavily. The wound of which he was 
} dying, had been intensely painful, but within 
; the last half hour had somewhat lulled, though 
even now his thin fingers tightly grasped the 
bed-clothes as if he suffered the greatest agony. 
A battle-stained and gray-haired seaman 
stood beside him, holding a dull lantern in his 
hand, and gazing sorrowfully down upon the 
sufferer. The surgeon knelt with his finger on 
; the boy’s pulse. As I approached they all looked 
> up. The veteran who held him shook his head, 
> and would have spoken, but the tears gathered 
too chokingly in his eyes. 
; The surgeon said— 
: re He is going fast—poor little follow—do you 
2 
2 
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see this??? and as he spoke he lifted up a rich 
; gold locket, which had lain upon the boy’s breast. 
‘¢ He has seen better days.”? 

I could not answer, for my heart was full. 
> Here was the being to whc n, but a few hours 
, before, I had owed my life—a poor, slight, un- 
protected child—lying before me, with death 
already written on his brow—and yet I had 
never known of his danger, and never sought 
him out after the conflict. How bitterly my 
heart reproached me in that hour. They no- 
ticed my agitation, and his old friend—the sea- 
man that held his head—said sadly. 

*¢ Poor little Dick—you’ll never see the shore 
you have wished for so long. But there’ll be 
more than one—when your log’s out,” he spoke 
with emotion—* to mourn over you.” 

Suddenly the little fellow opened his eyes, and 
gazed vacantly around. 

*‘ Has he come yet ?”’ he asked in a low voice. 
‘Why won’t he come?” 

Tam here,” said I, taking the little fellow’s 
hand, ‘don’t you know me, Dick ?”? 

He smiled faintly in my face. Then he said, 

*¢You have been kind to me, sir—kinder than 
most people are to a poor orphan boy. I have 
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no way to show my gratitude—unless you will 
take the Bible you’ll find in my trunk. It’sa THE LADY MARY. 
small offering, I know, but it is all I have.” BY BSS. a¥e Si. overwené 


I burst into tears: he resumed. 

Doctor, I am dying, ain ’t I?” said the little 
fellow, “for my sight grows dim. God bless In the old wooden building which composed 
you, Mr. Danforth.”? the only house of entertainment in the village, 

“Can I do nothing for you, Dick?” said I, } lying scarcely half a mile from the residence of 
“you saved my life. I would coin my own ; Sir Thomas Boleyn, in Norfolk, sat a young man 
blood to buy yours.”’ alone, ‘and looking eagerly forth from a window 

“TI have nothing to ask—I don’t want to } in the upper story. 
live—only if it’s ‘possible, let me buried by my He had arrived at the public inn some twenty 
mother—you will find the name of the place, } minutes before upon a fine, but weary horse, 
and-all about it, in my trunk.” and followed by a single man servant, also well 

* Anything—everything, my poor lad,”? I an- } mounted. This man was busy in a stable back 
swered chokingly. of the house, for he would not trust the inn 

The little fellow smiled faintly—it was like } hostler’with the care of his tired beasts; and 
an angel’s smile—but hv did not answer. His } was serving out provender and rubbing them 
eyes were fixed on the stars flickering in that ; down with his own hands. While thus occu- 
patch of blue sky far overhead. His mind wan- ; pied, he cast his eyes through the open door, 
dered. and observing a young man in the yard, who 
“It is a long—long way up there—but there | seemed to be hanging moodily about the pre- 

; 
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are bright angels among them. Mother used ; mises, he called out to him. 

to say that I would meet her there. How near * Hark thee, friend,”? he said, supplying him- 
they come, and I see sweet faces smiling on me } self with a clean wisp of straw, and rubbing 
from them. Hark! is that music ?’’ and, lifting } down the flanks of his master’s horse as the 
his finger, he seemed listening intently for a } man approached—‘“‘hark thee, friend. There 
moment. He fell back; and the old veteran } is a bright half crown to be earned by some one 
burst into tears. The child was dead. Did he } within the next hour. My young master, in 


indeed hear angels’ voices? God grant it. the house yonder, wants a messenger who is 
acquainted at the hall, one who can deliver a 
saa missive and hold his tongue after it is done. 


Thy face seems of the right stamp: so get thee 

LIFE’S ILLS. up stairs and put the half crown in thy pouch.” 
BY HIRAM KELSEY. “JT will go up to the hall right gladly, for it 
suits me to take the walk, not altogether for the 


Ay! let them come !—when the heart is warm 
money though. Tell me where thy master is to 


With the hopes of joyous youth; 





When light and love ’mid the wayward storm be found, and his errand shall be done speedily 
Beam bright on its holy truth. enough.” 

Then what though sorrows shall darkly dawn, “Go into the hostel there—mount the stairs 
And fears gloom over our way; without question, and thou wilt find him in the 

We shall smile with joy on each rosy morn, guest’s chamber, impatient enough I dare be 
And look for a brighter day. sworn.?? 

Ay! let them come, with their flaming crest, *¢ Ay, I know the chamber,” cried the youth, 
The buffets of manhood’s pride! and turning hastily away, he strode toward the 

There’s a strength and might in the human breast, hostel, muttering to himself as he went. Thrust- 


To stem life’s heaving tide. 

There’s a melody in the fitful roar 
Of the surge, as it driveth on; 

And a dreary mirth by the lonely shore, 
When Hope and its strength are gone. 


ing open the huge vaken door, he mounted the 
stairs that led from the passage and entered 
the guest’s chamber. A young man, whose rich 
doublet and short riding cloak was somewhat 
dusty and travol-soiled, turned sharply from 
the window and cast a rapid glance over the 


~ 


Ay! let them come !—till the joys are gone, 
That brighten each hour that flies; 





They shall find 1 that ii intruder. 
Each dreary “Bridge 2 Sighs” 56 ‘*The man below tells me that you want a 
That can meet its fate ’mid the fearful gloom, } messenger, fair sir,” said Ralph promptly, 
Without one unmanly tear, though somewhat taken aback by the lofty air 
And plunge in the surge of its darkling doom, and rich vestments of the traveller—‘I have 


Unswayed by a hope or fear. come to offer myself!”? 
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« Are you acquainted at the hall?” said the 
young traveller eagerly, while a well pleased 
smile broke over his handsome face. 

*¢I was born in the village,”” was the reply. 

*¢ And of course have some friend in the house- 
hold ?”? 

**T had—I—I—yes,”’ said Ralph, stammering 
a little for the first time. 


*‘ There is a young stranger there, a visitor to } 


whom I would have you convey a letter.” 

6 A lady, fair sir?” 

** Yes—a lady.” 

** Ah, Mistress Eleanor.”’ 

*¢ You know whom I mean: take this and place 
it in the lady’s own hands. Can you gain free 
admission to her ?”’ 

* Do not doubt it,’? said Ralph, receiving the 
fold of vellum which the stranger took from his 
bosom and held toward him. ‘Should the lady } 
be within, thirty minutes shall be time enough to 
get an answer in: should she be on one of her 
long rambles through the park, I know every 


path and can soon trace her out, and do my » 
She knows my face, » 


errand in the greenwood. 
and has spoken to me more than once.”? 


“Then she sometimes walks in the park??? } 


said the stranger eagerly, as if some new idea 
had just struck him. 

* Often, fair sir.’’ 

** And alone!”? 

* Yes, alone, but most frequently with the Lady 
Anne; and of late I have more than once met her 
with Master Arthur in the shaded walks.” 

The stranger made no‘comment upon these 
words, but his cheeks lost something of their 
color, and a perceptible start gave sufficient in- 
dication that they had not fallen upon his ear 
without effect. 


* Well, go now,” he said after a brief silence, 


**do thy errand and then return speedily as may >» 
be—oh, I had forgotten, here is a piece of gold. 
A quick return, with thy mission accomplished, 
shall secure its fellow.” 

Ralph hesitated an instant, then took the gold 
and went out. With rapid strides he crossed the 
green in front of the hostel, and plunging into 
the park took the nearest route to the hall, cut- 
ting across the forest sward from one footpath 
to another, without much regard to the thickets 
that might have obstructed the progress of a less 
resolute man. But he had scarcely advanced 
half way between the village and the hall, when 
a glimpse of crimson drapery moving through 
the trees, made him pause and draw back into 
the shelter of a thicket. 

‘Tt may be the Lady Anne, and she would 
question me,” he muttered, peering through 
the branches, ‘‘so it were as well to keep out 
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of sight till she has passed. Nay, there seems 

two of them, a man and woman. Oh, ha— 

Master Arthur and she to whom my errand 

runs—a lucky chance. I will place myself in 
’ her path,” with these words Ralph left the 
} thicket and advanced boldly down the path, 
along which Eleanor Howard was walking in 
¢ deep conversation with a young man, whom 
his quick eye had recognized as the heir of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn. There was a flush upon 
Eleanor’s cheek, and with it a gleam not of 
pleasure, nor exactly of exultation, but a sort 
: of scornful triumph seemed mingling with the 
glow and rich bloom of her youth. Yet-her 
eyes were downcast, and she seemed striving 
to subdue the expression of her face to a look 
of modest humility—ah, how different was the 
gaze of the ardent and impassioned youth by 
her side! His face was in one glow of delight! 
His dark eyes flashed with passionate tender- 
ness, and the arm upon which her hand rested 
with a sort of caressing dependence, thrilled to 
the loving wight like a branch trembling be- 
neath a burden of fruit as the sunshine ripens it. 

“Oh! Eleanor—Eleanor—how happy your 
words have made me!” the young man was 
saying, and his voice was rich with a passion- 
ate gush of tenderness. ‘‘ But repeat them— 
say again that I am beloved. Say that you 
will Le mine—that you never have—never can 
love another.”’ 

‘Have I not already said this and more, over 
and over again?” was the soft reply, and Elea- 
nor lifted her superb eyes for an instant to her 
companion’s face with a glance that thrilled him 
to the soul. 

**Why is it?—oh, why is it that these words 
repeated over and over again fail to satisfy me? 
Why am I ever in doubt ?” cried the youth, ‘is 
; it because no man ever loved as I do ?—because 
, language is feeble to meet the demands of so 
much devotion? You tell me that my love is 
; returned, and yet my heart yearns for something 
more. What is it?—what is it, Eleanor, that 
; 
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> keeps my soul forever and ever restless ?”? 
“Hush!”? said Eleanor, lifting her eyes from 
’ the earth with a start, for her self-possession 
was perfect notwithstandimg the words of pas- 
> sion sounding in her ear. ‘Hush, we shall be 
overheard, some one is coming down the walk !”’ 
and drawing her hand from his arm she moved 
a pace further from him, and began to gather up 
the train of her dress as she walked slowly on- 
ward. 

But for the portion of this scene that Ralph 
had witnessed from the thicket, he might have 
believed that the two young persons thus walk- 
ing up the greenwood path, silent and somewhat 
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apart, were the most indifferent creatures on ; ‘‘and the reply should be prompt. Go back to 
earth; as it was, a shrewd smile played over his 3 the hostel and say that, being near the village and 
features, and he muttered to himself. ‘Efaith! } somewhat weary withal, I will wait his coming, 
methinks if the young lord down yonder had } and give the answer in person—or better yet, 
been in my place there would be hot work in ; will walk slowly toward the outskirts of the 
the forest !?? > park,” she added, casting an apprehensive look 
Advancing leisurely down the path, Ralph around—‘ say that I have but little time: and 
approached the young couple, and, lifting his ; now hasten back with all speed.” 
cap, paused a few yards in advance of them. Ralph obeyed with alacrity, threading the 
“Would you speak with me, Ralph?” said ; forest like a deer, and measuring the open 
the heir of Blickling, addressing the wood-ranger { space between it and the hostel almost with 
somewhat impatiently—‘ would you speak with { the speed of that animal. Eleanor followed 
me??? {him with her eyes, and then moved slowly 
“T have a letter for the lady,”? said Ralph, ‘ along the path in which he had disappeared, 
drawing the parchment from his bosom and { ruminating as she went, and evidently dissatis- 
approaching Eleanor. fied and greatly perplexed by that which had 
“For me!’? exclaimed Eleanor, changing { happened. 
color as she cast her eyes on the address, but ** How am I to extricate myself ?—how pacify 
her self-possession speedily returned, and look- ’ this hot-brained boy without telling him the 
ing at her companion with a smile she said— ° truth,” thus her thoughts ran. ‘*Come up to 
“a messenger, no doubt, has arrived from the } Blickling?—he must never do that: ah, why did 
earl, my guardian—may I crave your indulgence » I not know all before the poor youth was cast 
if I tarry behind and read the letter here? Say among us. But a king’s son, Percy absent, or 
to sweet Anne that I will not fail to be at the cold as death to all that I felt—who would not 
tyring of her fair person before the evening { have done as I didand more? I but encouraged 
meal.”? his boyish admiration, and when it ripened into 
Arthur Boleyn hesitated as if not quite satis- { something more serious, I only did not discour- 
fied with this sweet toned dismissal, but as the * age it—now—” Eleanor paused, she could not 
lady turned away and began slowly to retrace ° think of the passion, warm and glowing with the 
her steps down the path, he was compelled to > first impetuous feelings of youth, that her own 
submit, and pursued his course with an air of ; art had at least fanned into birth without a shud- 
disappointment toward the hall. : der. “Oh, that he had spared me this meeting,” 
Meantime Ralph had withdrawn somewhat ; she uttered aloud, ‘or that it were over, and he 
into the wood, and lingered there till Arthur 3 away. How shall I receive him ?—how act?” 
Boleyn was out of sight, when he come into the Eleanor clasped her hands tightly as she spoke, 
3 


open space again and waited, cap in hand, for ‘ and hurried forward goaded on, as it were, by a 
the lady to finish the perusal of her letter. It } wild desire to brave the meeting at once which 
only contained a few brief lines, yet Eleanor ° it was impossible to avoid. She paused abruptly 
moved steadily forward with her eyes bent ; in her rapid walk, and drawing back into the 
upon the vellum several minutes after she had ; shadow of an oak, stood panting for breath with 
gathered their entire meaning. When the sound ; her eyes fixed almost wildly on a figure that 
of Arthur’s footsteps was lost in the wood she * came up through a glade of the wood, looking 
turned eagerly, and her eyes lighted up as she ; around at each step as if in search of some one. 
saw that the messenger hadgmot departed. She ’ He saw the gleam of Eleanor’s garments through 
advanced hastily toward him with the letter in } the trees, and leaving the path came toward her. 
her hand. ; *¢Eleanor—Miss Howard, this is kind—very 
“Whence got you this missive ?”’ she inquired, } kind. I scarcely deserve all the happiness of 
casting a sharp glance around her as she spoke. ; this meeting,” said the young duke of Richmond, 
‘* A youth, noble it would seem by his raiment ; seizing the tremulous hand which Eleanor ex- 
and the insolence of his man, gave mea piece of } tended with a constrained smile of welcome. 


gold to deliver it safe and bring an answer,” said *€ Nay, your grace, I had no choice but to meet 
Ralph. you thus,” said Eleanor, withdrawing her hand 
“And where is he ?—does he await the an- } with a faint shudder from the passionate kisses 
swer himself?” which the boy duke was lavishing upon it. “I 
‘* Yes, lady, at the hostelry down yonder!”? dare not receive you as my guest in the mansion 


Eleanor turned away and mused for several } of Sir Thomas Boleyn. He would not keep this 

moments. At last she addressed Ralph again. { visit secret from the king an hour. Nay, I trem- 

“IT have no means of writing here,” she said, ' ble lest some passer by detects our interview.” 
16* 
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Let them,” exclaimed the youth impetu- 
ously, because I am the king’s son is honora- 
ble love forbidden me? I fear not to present 
myself at the portal of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and 
of him to demand a conference with the lady 
who shall ere many months become my duchess. 
What though he send a messenger at once to my 
kingly sire?—I would gladly have some third 
party break the matter to him.” 

* Alas—alas, my lord, your speech distresses 
me—lI entreat, I implore, talk not to me of love. 
Between us two it is forbidden,”’ said Eleanor, 
almost wildly. 

*¢ And who has forbidden it ?”’ cried Richmond, 
‘not the king—he loves me—he will consent— 
and who else shall dare to step between Rich- 
mond and his love ?” 

“Oh, desist—I beseech you desist,” cried } 
Eleanor, clasping her hands, “ bitterly—most 
bitterly do I regret all that has passed. I will } 
be your friend, your sister, anything but your i 
wife—that I can never—never be!” 

“This is new language, sadly and readily ac- ; 
counted for!’? cried the young duke, recoiling ; 
a pace backward in overwhelming surprise— 
‘Eleanor Howard you love another. This ac- 
counts for your sudden departure from Lord ; 
Shrewsbury’s protection to that of Sir Thomas ; 
Boleyn. You fled from expressions of devotion 
that had become irksome, and now lend a wil- 
ling ear to the heir of Blickling. Is this sooth? 
Speak, lady—for once deal frankly with me. 
Tell me that all the past is false—the future— 
my future a blank.”? 

My lord—my lord, I have dealt frankly with 
you—lI can never be your wife—I can never re- 
turn the love with which you honor me. Let » 
this suffice—forgive me the pain I impart, and . 
now farewell!”’ 

Eleanor held forth her hand, it trembled, and 
her fine ears were full of tears. She was meek ° 
and supplicating—her very attitude seemed 
pleading for forbearance. 

The young duke was moved—he took her 
hand and grasped it, while his eyes were bent | 
searchingly on her face. 

* One question—this heir of Blickling—do you ‘° 
love him ?”? 

**No,”’ said Eleanor with emphasis, and look- : 
ing firmly at the duke. I love him not—he 
has had no part in the determination which I } 
but now expressed. Now leave me, my lord, 
for I shall be missed at the hall.’? 

TI do leave you,’ cried Richmond, relin- 
quishing her hand—noble and proud maiden, 
I do leave you, but it shall only be for a brief 
season. The king shall decide the question for } 
us—farewell!”?? “ = H 
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He took her hand again, pressed it to his lips 
and left her. She saw him walking rapidly 
away—she called after him—she followed him 
a few paces while the eager tears streamed down 
her face, but his movements were impetuous, 
and the woods were full of insect noises that 
drowned her voice. He moved on and was soon 
lost among the trees. 

‘Oh, mother of heaven, where will all this 
end?” cried the alarmed girl, and sinking to the 
earth she wept long and bitterly. Strange and 
conflicting passions battled in her heart—pity 
for the hopeless passion of that warm-hearted 
boy, severe regret and something like self-con- 
tempt for the encouragement with which she 
had early excited that passion—even a degree 
of pure affection for him, sweet and new to her 
heart—all combined to render the moment one 
of intense and agonizing grief. 

But Eleanor Howard was not one to indulge 
in self-accusation long. All at once she started 


‘ up and tore her clasped hands asunder with pas- 


sionate violence—** why condemn myself?” she 
exclaimed aloud—* is it not written? While I 


suffer for the sin of my parent, shall he escape? 
; They had muffled him in the purple of a throne, 


and yet destiny found him out even there. Still 
—still I wish it had been otherwise—he is a 


‘ noble youth, and I would fain save him this 


bitter curse of unrequited love—a sister’s affec- 
tion—oh, how his lip curled when I offered 
him that!?? Thus half murmuring the thoughts 
that rose so tumultuously in her heart, the young 
girl moved toward the hall. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AND now our story turns to the palace of 
Westminster, where bluff King Harry held his 
court. <A revel had shaken these old palace 
walls the night before, and so the king slept 
late in the morning, turning now and then in 
his luxurious slumber, and heaving the rich bed 
drapery to and fro as the sunshine streamed over 


‘him more and magi broadly from the stained 


window at the head of his couch. Twice an 


attendant had stolen into the chamber on tip- 


toe, but finding the monarch asleep, retreated 


; with equal caution, without daring to arouse 


him. At last the door opened again, and the 
young Duke of Richmond entered. Less cau- 
tiously than the attendant, but still with a light 
tread he approached the couch, and leaning 
against one of the massive pillars, stood gazing 
upon the slumbering monarch. The noise of 
his entrance only made Henry turn once more 
restively on his pillow, and tossing one pon- 
derous arm over his head, he sank to repose 
again with a broad smile upon his lips, as if the 
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change of position had given a brighter coloring , most men deem a crown and happiness one and 
to his dreams. The youth marked this, and an ’ the same thing, but this looks suspicious. Hark 
answering smile brightened his young face, “‘his ; ye, Richmond, what fair lady has been teaching 
dreams are pleasant, he will arouse himself in ; thy boy’s heart its first lesson in love ?—not 
good humor,” were the thoughts to which this ; Shrewsbury’s daughter? But that I knew her 
smile gave rise. “If he had frowned in his } plighted to HenrypPercy thou hadst not been 
sleep I must have stolen forth again to wait for ; sent to try the air of her father’s castle.”? 
some more promising moment; I wish he would > The youth x his face an instant, and then 
awake.” ‘ lifted it to his father’s gaze glowing with blushes, 
After a few moments the desire thus mutely ’ but with an open and frank expression that 
expressed, grew so strong in the young man that ’ warmed the king’s heart toward him. 
he could not refrain from agitating the velvet > «The Lady Mary is everything, pure and 
counterpane which had become entangled around | beautiful,” said the duke; “but it is not love 
the monarch’s person in many a glowing wave. | of her that makes me tremble thus at thy feet, 
Harry started, dashed his arm abroad, and half ' sire. At Shrewsbury’s Castle was another lady 


¢ 
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rose from his pillow. ; young, beautiful ” 

‘“‘Ha, Richmond—is it thou?” cried the mo-, ‘Ha!’ ejaculated the king, with an angry in- 
narch, reaching forth his hand with a cordial * tonation—and who may this other lady be ?”? 
smile—‘‘so thou hast come up from Shrews- ‘She is a relative of Lord Shrewsbury—an 
bury at last. Efaith, but we have missed thee orphan and a Howard,” said Richmond in a 
at court.”’ ‘ low voice. 

Richmond submitted his white hand to the ‘A relative of Shrewsbury’s—an orphan—a 


monarch’s grasp, and sinking upon his knees — Howard!” exclaimed Henry, growing more and 
beside the couch, his lips were pressed with , more irritated—‘‘and so this young Howard 
affectionate warmth upon the fingers that im- | thought it no mean policy to entrap the only son 
prisoned his. : , of her king. By my soul, but these Howards 
“ And her highness, the queen, how fares the | mount high—we have had some experience of 
gracious lady ?” said the youth, as Henry pressed | their ambition before this; ay, and of their fas- 
his disengaged hand caressingly upon his son’s » cination too. They are a fair and dangerous 
head, brushing back the rich waves of hair from race these dames of the Howard line—I should 
his temples that he might more clearly mark any | not have trusted thee among them, boy.” 
change in those handsome features. } ‘Nay, your thoughts do the fair Eleanor 
“ Well, boy—well !—and will be right glad to great injustice,’? said Richmond, with generous 
see thee at court again—not that she may not animation. ‘She did nothing to excite my love 


have a jealous pang or so when she sees how ‘ —scarcely would listen to it even from the first. 
every day brings the Tudor stamp more and _ In the end she drove me from her side, and con- 
more into this young face!” ’ cealing the pity which I am sure she feels for 
“The queen has ever been kind and gracious » love so ardent as mine, bade me abandon all 
to me,”’ said the youth gratefully. hopes of a union with her, for she would never 
‘ And so she always shall be,”’ cried the king. ‘ listen to my suit.” 
“Efaith, I should like to see any one about our’ “ Never listen to thy suit!” cried Henry, with 
court—man or woman—brave enough to wag a a sudden revulsion of feelings. ‘ By my soul, 
finger at the king’s son.”’ these Howard dames queen it bravely yet—not 


Henry paused—rested his hand more heavily ¢ listen to thy suit—we shall see—we shall see, 
on the duke’s head, and looking full in the up- ; boy. How dared she give this answer till the 
turned face, added with smiling emphasis, “and ; wishes of her king were known !’’ 
heir, it may be.” * And will you, oh, sire—my king, my father 

The boy started. The color rushed over his ’ —will you consent?” cried Richmond. 
temples, and then left his face serious and some- * ‘ What right had this maiden to repulse thee 
what pale. His eyes drooped, and bending his ; till she knew our will? Henry Tudor’s son 
head with an air of deprecating humility, he ; frowned upon! The highest lady in the land 
murmured— : shall yet go down upon her knees with gratitude 

‘* Ah, sire—sire—grant your son but a single { at the slightest token of his favor---as for this 
wish, and let who will be heir to your throne ; proud minion we will have her before us. We 
and honors. Richmond covets happiness rather ; will see if she can brave the king to his face !”’ 
than a crown.”’ Henry started up in the bed, and spurning the 

‘* Saint George !—the boy will be a philosopher ; rich drapery away strode out upon the floor, his 


3 
before his father,’’ cried Henry laughing. ‘‘ Now night-gown of golden damask sweeping around 
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him, and his naked feet stamping the rushes 
down as he walked hastily across the room. 

‘Now while we are robing, boy, let us have 
the whole of this love-tale—we would learn 
more of it. Come, thou shalt be our groom of 
the chamber for once, andwwe thy father con- 
fessor. So fill the basin from yon urn, and on 
with the story while we bathe opr hands.” 

The young duke surprised rendered sud- 
denly happy by the unexpected turn which his 
father’s inconsistent nature had taken, started 
forward with alacrity to perform those offices 
at the royal toilet, which were ever rendered 


by persons of high birth. He filled the massive ; 
silver basin with perfumed water; drew forth 
the snowy napkins, and promptly arranged the | 
robes that lay scattered around the chamber in 
glittering disarray. As he proceeded with his | 


toilet, Henry by many a question and encou- 


raging remark, drew from the grateful. youth all 
the history of his love for Eleanor Howard, of | 


her flight into Norfolk, his own journey thither, 
and the cold repulse which had been the result 
of his adventure. 

Had this information reached Henry at another 
time or from an indirect source, his anger against 
the youth would probably have been insufferable. 


But now his pride was aroused by the temerity » 
of the humble orphan who had dared of her own | 
will to repulse one of the royal blood. On the | 
moment his course was taken and his will ex- ° 
pressed. And in considerably less than half an ° 


hour after Henry had left his chamber a courier 


was on his way to Lord Shrewsbury, bearing a ° 
3 forward with difficulty as if in feeble health, or 


royal order that the earl should directly come 


up to London, bringing with him any person ° 


or persons interested in the maiden known as 
Eleanor Howard, who was also commanded to 
appear at court. 

Three weeks from this time Lord Shrewsbury, 
with his entire household, was domesticated in 


London; and not many days after came also the ° 


family of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and with it Eleanor 
Howard. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

**May it please your highness, I cannot an- 
swer for the lady in this matter. She has a 
mother living, and to her must the royal wishes 
be explained,”’ thus said the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
as he stood in the royal cabinet after a brief 
audience with the king. . 

‘¢Let the mother be sent for then,” said 
Henry; ‘before nightfall shall this question 
be settled. 


half an hour.” 

Lord Shrewsbury hesitated; he seemed about 
to urge some objection, but Henry cut him short 
with another peremptory order to bring the 
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mother of Eleanor Howard before him, and the 
earl went forth evidently much agitated. 

Henry remained in his cabinet thoughtful and 
somewhat depressed. That which had been the 
merest caprice of an affectionate moment, had 
from new circumstances and feelings become 
an object of state policy. The king was now 
anxious for his own sake to settle the destiny of 
his illegitimate son, and that in a manner calet- 
‘ lated to level him with the common nobility of 
the kingdom. His own heart had for the first 
time been aroused to a knowledge of its fiery 
passions. Scarcely had Anne Boleyn, the new 
maid of honor to his queen, appeared at court 
when the king became her slave, not openly— 
he was too cautious for that—but his whole im- 
petuous will was bent upon obtaining some re- 
turn to the passion that had never been fully 
‘ aroused in his heart till then. He saw that the 
maid of honor was proud as she was beautiful, 
and he felt intuitively that she would brook no 
’ rivalry in his favor, not even that of hisson. It 
was well, therefore, that Richmond’s déstiny 
should be settled even as his own wishes led; 
and that by a union with the nobility, he should 
gradually glide from his too prominent station 
at court. 

While pondering over these things in his mind 
Henry remained alone in his cabinet. At length 
a page came in from the ante-room, followed by 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and a lady. The gar- 
ments of the female were rich in material, but 
’ of a fashion that had prevailed twenty years 
before; her face was veiled, and she walked 
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suffering from some overpowering emotion. 

Shrewsbury advanced a few paces into the 
cabinet, holding the lady by the hand. Then 
¢ he drew back with a profound reverence, and 
) closing the door, left Mabel Howard face to face 
’ with the king. 

Lord Shrewsbury seated himself in the ante- 
> room, and with an expression of stern patience 
; upon his haughty features, awaited the coming 
’ forth of his wife’s sister. A half hour—an hour 
; went by, and then there arose a slight sound in 
the closet; the door opened and King Henry ap- 
> peared, his face was deadly pale, and it seemed 
, as if he had been weeping. He glanced around, 
; and seeing that the earl alone remained within 
; the ante-room, advanced hastily toward him. 

; Take her back,” he said, wringing the earl’s 
hand. “TI did not think it in the power of mortal 
woman to move me thus.”’ 

: The Earl of Shrewsbury [arose, scarcely re- 
g turning the grasp of his monarch’s hand. 
‘Your highness shall be obeyed,’”? he said 
coldly. ‘* Waits the Lady Mabel within?” 
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AN HOUR IN 

But Henry was so deeply agitated that he 
heeded not the manner of the earl. 

*¢ At another time we will talk more of this,’’ 
he said abruptly, and he passed through a side 
door ashamed of emotions that had taken him 
by surprise, leaving him no power to conquer 
or conceal them. 

A few minutes after the Earl of Shrewsbury 
passed through the ante-room, leading the Lady 
Mahel. Her veil was down: she leaned heavily 
upon his arm, and tottered feebly in her walk. 
No word was spoken: and they disappeared 
slowly like mourners at a funeral. 

About an hour after this the king passed into 
the ante-room. 

* Who waits ?”” he inquired, addressing a page. 
*‘The Duke of Richmond should have arrived 
ere this.” 

*‘He is in the cabinet, your highness. We 
would not ask the young duke to sit here among 
the pages.”? 

Henry opened the cabinet door and went in. 
Richmond was sitting in his father’s chair of 
state, for the king’s indulgence made this no 
unusual liberty; but when Henry appeared he 
arose with inimitable grace, and, bending low, 
stood beside the seat, his face gradually chang- 
ing to an anxious expression as he marked the 
painful emotions still visibly written on the 
monarch’s features. 


Henry sunk into the chair without iooking at ; 


his son; and covering his face with one broad 
hand sighed heavily. 

You sent for me, sire,”? said Richmond at 
length; ‘“*I trusted—I hoped for good tidings. 
The pages told me that Lord Shrewsbury had 
been here.”? 

Henry looked up: his hand fell heavily on the 
chair-arm, and he evidently assumed an angry 
tone to conceal deeper feelings. 

*Boy,”? he said, ‘I tell thee this love that 
thou talkest of is but a child’s folly; it would 
not outlast the possession of its object a month. 
Forget it—forget it! 

** Alas, my father, command not this,”’ cried 
the youth, sinking to his knees. ‘It is my life: 
take this sweet hope away, and you will soon 
have no son.”’ 

*T tell thee, boy, it cannot be. It is a folly— 
it is sacrilege,” cried Henry, clenching his hand 
on the arm-chair, and speaking in a tone of 
mingled anger and grief that thrilled through 
the youth. 

* Sacrilege! father.” 

The king arose, there was no color in his face: 
and his broad chest heaved as he walked to and 
fro in the room. 

_ © And will not this content thee?’ he said, 
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in a low voice; “then know all,”? and bending 
down to the youth, whose face rested on the 
cushion of the chair, the monarch whispered a 
few words that trembled as they fell from his 
lips. 

The youth started up like a deer shot in the 
side—his eyes turned wildly upor the king—his 
white lips fell apart, and without uttering a word 
he sank to the floor. 

The boy had told the tiuth. That hope was 
¢ his life. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AN HOUR IN THE WOODS. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Far up in the hills where the blue dashing rills 
Through the green Summer forests speed on and 
away; 
Where each flower of the wild gems of nectar distils, 
Amid scenes all unfanned by the breath of decay; 
Is a spot where the poplar and tall mountain pine, 
The storm-daring oak and the locust are seen; 
And their grey trunks are wrapt by the parasite vine 
In a beautiful garment of purple and green, 
In the sweet Summer wild wood, 
So dear to my childhood, 
>} The dim waving wild wood so shady and green. 





There the proud silver beech hangs its head in the air, 
And sighs as the wind murmurs low through the shade ; 
And the ash and the elm weave a canopy there, 
As they lead o’er the distance their long colonnade ; 
There the south wind at play ’mid the mosses and leaves 
Breathes the grace and the beauty of love o’er the 
scene; 
While the Spring for each young spray 2 coronet weaves 
*Midst the tall twilight woods with its richness of 
green. 


There grow the sweet primrose and proud mountain 
lily 
In shades seldom stirred by the footstep of man; 
And the lilac by streams in magnificence stilly, 
Has bloomed since the cycle of ages began; 
There at dusk on the spray the coy wood pigeon perches, 
And the owlet moans sad from his ivy-wove screen; 
There at morn on the meads the bright humming-bird 
searches 
Amid odor and dew for the flowers on the green. 
Oh! there as I stray on the bright lap of Spring, 


; 
; 
And hear the low winds through the branches com- 
, plain; 
} Then back to my heart and my brain do they bring— 
} And back in their fulness and freshness again; 
And back to my bosom the voices that fell 

On my ear in the morning of life’s Summer scene, 
{ When Hope’s angels drew nigh for a moment to dwell, 
And youth’s visions were clothed in their glorious 
} sheen, 
And life’s Summer wild wood 
; Brought joy to my childhood, 
‘ With its sweet-briers, its myrtle and primroses green. 
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allowing them to grow in the position in which they 
OUR FLORAL DEPARTMENT. were sown, they should be thinned out, being careful 
to do this on a damp or cloudy day, lest the sun and 
air, acting on their exposed roots, might destroy your 
WE resume, in this number, the conversatfon of our } whole set. If, however, you wish to transplant them, 
friends, Charles and his wife, on the cultivation of } do so under the same circumstances, removing them 
flowers. Our readers will remember that, in prece- ; with as large a ball of earth as possible adhering to 
ding numbers, the treatment of bulbous roots and early ; their roots, and watering them in their new situations. 
spring flowers was discussed. The first speaker is ; Rainy weather is always the best for transplanting. 
Charles. : The early varieties sown in the house may also be set 
‘* May, pet, finishes your care of hot or green-house ; out, being careful to remove under similar circum- 
plants, for they may now be transplanted to the open ; stances. Should the sun come out after their removal 
air. Before doing so, however, they should be shifted } to the border, it will be necessary to shade them for a 
into larger pots, stood in the shade for a few days, and } few days, when they will do well without any further 
well watered and syringed. The Camillias and Da- } care through the season, save occasionally loosening 
phnes and whatever other evergreen plants you may ; the earth around them, and keeping their vicinity free 

§ 
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possess of similar character thrive best with little sun, } from weeds.” 
and will grow more freely and require less attention if “ But my beds of summer bulbs—have you forgotten 
their pots are plunged into the earth up to, or even ; them?” said Marian. 
with their surfaces. The Cacti, however, do not re- “Indeed I had, and they deserved more kindness at 
quire such treatment. Some Geraniums will now be } my hands, for they are valuable auxiliaries to a hand- 
in full flower, and will require frequent watering. If } some parterre. Your beds, if you intend to make 
the season be very warm this may be done both at beds, a proceeding scarcely necessary in a small gar- 
morning and evening: evening, however, is the best } den where bulbs look better in clumps, should be well 
time for watering plants. Syringing too should be ; dug, and if the ground is too stiff, filled up with a 
continued throughout the whole summer. $ mixture of leaf mould, sand and water-rotted manure: 
“Your roses may now be transferred to the border, ; bulbs thrive best in such a compost. The most beau- 
where they will thrive better than they possibly can tiful are the Gladiolus, the Tigride, the Tuberose, 
in pots, for they will have more nutriment. Once 3 and the Dahlia. Of the varieties of the Gladiolus, the 
planted out they require no more attention until fall. ; Natalensis, or parrot-flowered Gladiolus, yellow and 
Those that you intend to remain in pots should, how- 


$ crimson in color, the Cardinalis, scarlet, the floribun- 
dus, a delicate pink with dark crimson ceres, and 
the Ramosus, a blush and crimson variety, are the 
greatest favorites. The Amaryllis gramassissina is 
also a beautiful object, its superb velvet crimson 
bloom always fills the eye with admiration. The 
Tigrida conchiflora or Tiger flower is a superb 


ever, be carefully watered, and the size of the pots 
increased as the plants improve in size. But perhaps 
you may wish to increase your collections, and if you 
should, I would recommend such varieties as bloom 


the Noisettes. After these follow the Dew Scented 
Roses, which are again succeeded by the Indian, the ’ plant, displaying a constant succession of rich gold 
Bourbon, the Lawrence or Miniature Roses, the Mu- ; and crimson spotted blossoms, while its sister variety 
petual bloomers. Their name is legion or I would 
specify the varieties. Buist’s “Rose Manual’ will, 
however, supply you with the names and descriptions 
of the various kinds. 

‘* All roses will thrive best, if in pots, in an equal 
mixture of sand, turfy looms or leaf mould and well 
rotted manure, and their growth and bloom may be 
much increased by occasional waterings with manure 


The Tuberose is less pretending, with its delicate 
white bl » but it a charm beyond its 
rivals, in perfume more powerful than that of any 
2 other flower. And now for June.” 
** You have forgotten the Dahlia.” 
“True. The Dahlia is very easy of cultivation, re- 
quiriag little more care than the common potato. The 
? easiest mode of growth. is to separate the roots at the 
water. This is easily made. The drippings from the } crown where they exhibit their eyes, leaving a tuber 
cow or horse stable may be thrown into a barrel or } to each, and thus to plant them out in their position 
hogshead and covered with water, which may be 3 in the border, digging the soil around them eighteen 
drawn off after it has remained two or three weeks. } inches deep, and giving them plenty of manure. Or 
It should never be used too strong. Its strength may } the eyes may be taken off close to the root, planted 
be best tested by its color, which should be of the hue ? in small pots when if protected from the sun and air, 
of strong black tea, never darker. Powdrette—a quart } they will soon take root, after which they may be 
to two or three gallons of water is also excellent, and } planted out in the border. They rarely do well, how- 
guano at the rate of a quarter of a pound to the same { ever, when cultivated in the latter manner without 
proportion of water, will be found very nourishing. } the assistance of a hot-bed, in which they grow luxu- 
The two latter mixtures should be frequently stirred. } riously. It is, however, the best mode of cultivation. 
‘ And now let us turn to the annuals, all of which will ‘For June and July you have little to do except to 
be well up, and some of them of considerable size. The } attend to the watering of your green-house plants, and 
more delicate varieties should be carefully weeded, } turning them occasionally to prevent their being drawn 
and the ground around their roots occasionally stirred } to one side by the sun, toward which plants will always 
with a very small hoe, or pointed stick. If you intend ‘ incline. The plants in your borders will also require 
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the whole season. Among the finest of the family are ‘ 
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raphylla and the Musk Roses, all of which are per- ; the crimson conchiflora is scarcely less beautiful. 
3 
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weeding, and during the night you will have to stake ; 
your Dahlias to prevent them from being blown down e 
by the winds. In the latter part of June, however, 
some Tulips and Hyacinths will have cast their fo- ; 
liage, when it will be necessary to take them from 3 
the earth, and to lay them away in some dry situation 3 
until the time of replanting, when I will give you 
further directions.” 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


In pursuance of our promise, we give in this number ; 
fashions for May, and also for the approaching summer ? 
in advance. 

Fig. 1—A Promenapve Dress of blue fowlard or ; 
Canton silk; corsage high and much pointed; sleeves ; 
full and banded at the wrist, such as are called half- ‘ 
bishop: the skirt is full, with two flounces: instead of § 
a visite, a scarf made of the same material of the ; 
dress is worn, trimmed around the bottom with a row ° 
of very deep lace: a Verona bonnet, ornamented on the 
right side with flowers completes this costume. 

Fic. u.—Porka Hasir.—This dress may be made 
of embroidered linen, or other light summer material, 
and is a very beautiful affair to be worn on pic-nics, or 
as a morning promenade dress at the Springs. The 
corsage is high, but opening a little in front: the skirt 
plain and full. A gipsy bonnet, trimmed with broad 
ribbon and a bouquet, completes this piquant costume. } 

GeneraL Remarxs.—For the benefit of the general 
reader we will chronicle in a succinct way the changes 
in fashion which the season has brought forth. In § 
bonnets there is little alteration, except that they are ; 
more in the cottage shape. They are the straw, the 
chip, or the Verona, the latter a new article, very 
much like the chip, but made of infinitely fine linen 
braid, and therefore durable. We are told they can 
be done up to look as well as ever. Drawn bonnets 
are to be worn, and we saw a Parisian one of great 3 
beauty made of blue silk and trimmed with lace; but § 
in Philadelphia crepe lisse alone is used as the mate- : 
rial. Flowers will be the principal trimming, though 
delicate plumes are used occasionally. One of the } 
prettiest bonnets we have seen is a chip, trimmed with } 
a bunch of blue flowers on the right side, and with a ; 
plain knot of white ribbon on the left: the inside having ; 
small blue violets. $ 

In dresses, the varieties of styles and materials are } 
almost infinite. Silks will be much worn, especially ; 
what are called the new style foulards, but which in ° 
reality are Canton silks; these may be had of all pat- } 
terns, but chiefly plaids and checks, the most fashiona- 
ble being in blue and white. They make a light, cool 
material, and have the advantage of brilliant colors 
which never fade. Light colored silks, in stripes of 
the same hue, will also be worn. Barges, lawns, bal- 
zorines, cambrics, &c., will be in use. The : 
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ionable patterns of all printed goods are small, some 
of the prettiest French lawns have merely minute dots 
for figures. Corsages are generally made low, or if 
high then opening a little in front: and they are now 
universally a point. The most fashionable sleeve is 
a full one, banded at the wrist, a sort of half-bishop: 
sometimes there is no band, but the sleeve hangs loose, 
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$ and engaging heroine than the Lady Emily. 
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a la oriental. Flounces are not ruffled as much as 
formerly, but put on neffrly flat. The corsage is trim- 
med most frequently with a cape, ornamented with 
buttons and fringe. 

Visttes will still be worn as well as scarfs. The 
most fashionable visite in Paris is of silver-grey silk, 


’ but as yet they have been little adopted jn Philadelphia. 


Black silk, with lace trimming, will still be the most 
ordinary material. To our notion there is nothing 
prettier than a loose cape of the same material of the 


jedress : for this sets off a good figure to advantage, and 


has quite the air distingue. White Canton crepe 
shawls, richly figured, will be worn until summer 


‘ approaches. For summer a very pretty shawl in em- 


broidered net-work will be fashionable. 

A PromenavE Dress.—We have seen a very pretty 
one of pale verdant green plaid barége ; the skirt, which 
is made very full, is trimmed round the lower part with 
eight narrow fullings of the same material, headed with 
a broad hem, which is again finished with a double ful- 


’ ling pareil to the lower one; high corsage, cut rather 


low down the centre in the prevailing style. 

A CarriaGE Dress.—A recherche carriage dress is 
of blue silk, the skirt made very full, and trimmed 
around the lower part with four rouleaux of blue satin, 
covered with a narrow vandyked gympe, and above 
that three more rouleaux similarly decorated; high 


; body, opening half way down the front, and plain long 


sleeves. Mantelet of black lace, trimmed round with 
a double row of black lace; a single row ascending up 
the front, and widening so as to form a kind of callor 
upon the back. White crépe bonnet, lined with amber 
crépe, and decorated with a ribbon the same color, and 
a long twisted ostrich feather, a row of lace turning 
back flat over the edge of the brim. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Flirtation. A Story of the Heart. By Lady 
Charlotte Bury. 1 vol. T. B. Peterson.—This is 


; the best of Lady Charlotte Bury’s fictions, and quite 


equal to any of Miss Pickering’s. The story is full 
of interest, and the characters well drawn, those of 
Lady Emily and Lord Mowbry particularly so. We 
know nowhere, in the range of fiction, a more sweet 
How 
beautiful her amiability in contrast with the selfishness 
of her sister! How kind she is to the old general— 
how willing even to sacrifice her love to her duty to- 
ward him! Her playfulness and grace are inimitable, 
she is just such a character as one would suppose a 
high-minded man would fall in love with at once. 
Such is in fact the case with Lord Mowbry. Before 
her genial presence his misanthopy fades at once and 
forever. Such a female, cheering the domestic fire- 
side with her smiles, and diffusing around her a very 
atmosphere of peace and happiness, is our beaw ideal 
of a wife or daughter. ° 

‘A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort and command, 


And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light!” 


The moral of the story—the folly and wickedness 
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even of the most, so called, tznocent flirtations—is 
admirably worked out in the’careers of Rose Melvin 
and Lady Florence, as well as in the remorse to which 
Lord Mowbry becomes a victim in consequence of his 
trifling with Rosalinda. Altogether, we consider this 
one of the very best novels of fashionable life that we 
have ever read. 

Spencer's “Fairy Queen—We come now to the 
library of American books, by Wiley & Putnam, got- 
ten up in numbers at fifty cents each, on good paper, 
and with all the auxiliaries necessary to a substantiaks; 
and elegant library. And here is old Chaucer with his § 
quaint English, and Spencer with his brilliant imagery 
done up together. Fairy Queen and all in two parts, 
the one by Chaucer, edited by Charles D. Deshla, and 
the other, Spencer’s Fairy Queen, with a biography, 
by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Both have performed their 
tasks well, and their labors have presented these choice 
old writers before the American reader disencumbered 
of much that renders the reading of almost any pre- 
vious edition of Chaucer and Spencer, a task which ° 
few but antiquarians are willing to undertake. Both > 
the publishers and editors deserve great credit for 
having, as it were, exhumed these treasures of old ? 
English literature. 

Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. Wiley & } 
Putnam.—This magnificent work is lying entire on ° 
our table, to be pressed among the most valuable works 
on our book shelves, and to be read again and again, 
not only for the great amount of historical knowledge 
contained in its pages, but for the delightful style and 
minute natural touches given of the life and habits of; 
one of the most stupendous men that ever breathed. 
These six numbers of Napoleon’s life contain more to 
fascinate the attention and excite the feelings than any 
fifty novels we ever read, and all this independent 
of the vast amount of useful information combined 
in them. The style in which they are gotten up is ° 
scarcely inferior to the best English works, and the > 
price only three shillings per number. It forms a part 
of Wiley & Putnam’s library of choice reading. 

Harper's Publications.—We have no books this 
month from Harper & Brothers, excepting James’ new 
work of The Castle of Ehrenstein, a better novel than 
he has given us in a long time—and Cing Mars, by } 
De Vigne, a thrilling historical romance. 2 

We learn, however, that they have published No. ; 
22 of that splendid series the New Miscellany, and } 
are rapidly coming out with the Pictorial History of ° 
England, one of the greatest works ever published. } 
We see also that Von Muller's History of the World } 
is to be issued from the Harper press this week, a | 

| 
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splendid work. We hope to render justice to it next 
month. 

Whittier’s Supernaturalism in New England.— 
A singular volume, such as only a man like Whittier 
brim full of the very essence of romance and poetry ; 
—could write. The little volume is dotted over with 
a thousand beautiful anecdotes, and enriched with some } 
tare poetry—stories of witchcraft, haunted houses, sor- 
cerers, &c., are given with all the author’s usual ability. 
It is a book calculated to interest the reader in no ordi- 
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Travels in Peru. By Dr.J.Von Tschudi. Wiley 
§ Putnam.—Really and truly if the two numbers which 
form this work were not of the most delightful books 
ever published by a traveller, we could not be induced 
to cramp our pen by writing the author’s name; but one 
gathers so much from them to delight and instruct that 
everything else is forgotten. The country and objects 
described have in a great degree escaped travellers; 
and the book comes to the reader fresh, and combining 
with all its other merits, the charm of novelty. It forms 
adwo more numbers of Wiley & Putnam’s library of 
chéice reading. 

Spaniards and their Country. By Richard Ford. 
—Spain, considering its position and its attractions, 
has been less trodden by book writers than almost any 
country of southern Europe. Yet the two numbers of 
this work are a proof that even Italy is no more abun- 


; dant in interesting objects than Spain; nor is there a 
; country on earth whose history partakes so much of 
$ the nature of Romance. Like Travels in Peru, just 


noticed, the work before us fills a space in this kind 
of literature—and fills it well too, which has long re- 


; quired the labor of some faithful pen like that of the 


; author. 

Mary Howitt’s Ballads.—In sober truth this library 
of choice reading, which has given Wiley & Putnam 
so much celebrity as publishers, contains nothing but 
‘books that are books,” and among the most delicious 
things in it is Mary Howitt’s Ballads. Like everything, 
chaste, bright and natural, are the outgushings of this 
woman’s genius. She deserves the place given her in 
, this library, and in the hearts of all who read her books. 

Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry. 1 vol. T. B. 
Peterson.—This' is a new and very cheap edition of a 
work which ought to be the hands of every person; but 
to the gardener or agriculturalist its value is incalcu- 


> lable. 


Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. 1vol. T. B. Peter- 
son.—A work of not inferior importance to the last, 
though on a different theme. These are the only edi- 
tions of either of these publications to be had in the 
country. 

Wiley & Putnam have published a twenty-five cent 
book, by the author of Proverbial Philosophy, entitled 


> Probabilities, an Aid to Faith—and number four of 
‘ Dealings with the firm of Domley & Son. 


Pusuisner’s Carp.—Our success, this year, has 
exceeded that of any former one, and surpassed our 


} most sanguine expectations. In consequence, we shall 


put new vigor into our magazine, both in the literary 
and pictorial department. We have engaged several 
fresh writers, and made arrangements for a series of 
superb plates. Mrs. Stephens’ story will be completed 
in another number, when she will furnish our readers 
with a tale of American life. In the fashion depart- 
ment we shall still maintain our supremacy, and anti- 
cipate all rivals whatever boasts they may make to the 
contrary. 
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